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The Ener 
| Axis 
Dor 
| of 
y Ve 
s0 Years 
Oscar A 
opAY this plane limped home with one dead engine 4 . ae .% by Me 
and a shot-up turbosupercharger. A shout went up for : ? bok In the W 
the “Turbo Man!” And the “Turbo Man” will have it POLITIC 
back in the skies over the Axis tomorrow morning—ready [i The Kin 
to strike again. W hite 7 
General Electric calls this man a “service engineer.” The NESS SS Behind 1 
Army says “technical representative.” But the men on the [i enemas > BOOKS 
spot say “Turbo Man.” His job is to keep those fire-breathing [iene ss a? 
turbosuperchargers working, come Axis flak, Arctic cold, or = : ea Poe 
desert sand and heat. Because turbosuperchargers put Amer- RAS = a 
é ¢ = by Ea 
ica's deadliest fighters and biggest bombers on top of the = : = All the 
enemy, “Turbo Men” are desperately important. A” e — a wi 
Scattered over the world at vital air bases, turbosuper- = "Pe Socdua 
charger specialists are only part of the staff of 160 men of the == ae 
General Electric Service Engineering Division who help keep THIS INSIGNIA, on the sleeve of = R me? 
Army and Navy equipment in fighting trim. The Navy deco- one of the wan cheva, Mente masala 
rated 58 of them for skilled and hazardous labor repairing the hin os © teshateal emma LETTERS 
damage at Pearl Harbor. Others are in Alaska, England, Aus- of American industry. It is wom ( SW 
tralia, Africa, and India. Behind them are more than 2500 in place of the regular Army Air = 
men at home, servicing equipment for war industries and the Forces insignia. 
armed forces 
G-E organization and experience played a big part in train- lanaging : 
ing men for this new role. For many years service engineers sie 
have installed equipment in faraway places, overcoming al- 192,000 employees of the General Electric 
most insuperable obstacles in doing their work in Siberia, the Company are on their jobs producing war 
Himalayas, the mountains and jungles of Africa and South goods and buying over a million dollars of 
America. They have ridden to their jobs on a Maharaja's War Bonds every week to hasten victory. pase 
elephants, shot lions, lived through subarctic winters in tents. * * * J. MITCHEI 
Today's adventures and today's jobs are the biggest of all, 
since they are found on almost every one of the world’s battle- HEAR THE GENERAL ELECTRIC RADIO PROGRAIS 
fronts. But good men can be trusted to do a good job, any- came dasa tenenae Gaeeeee A, de . 
) oy EWT, NBC—“THE WORLD TODAY” NEWS, EVERY - 
where. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. WEEKDAY 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. Business A 
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Committee of Liberation and the government of Lel 
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Showdown on Prices 

inished Business by Freda Kirchwey 600 neither contestant emerges spot but both 
\RTICLES somewhat less tarnished than the British referee. Back 
The Enemy’s Full Strength by I. F. Stone 601 in 1936 the government of Leon Blum promised Syria 
Axis: Cornered, Not Lickec and Lebanon, both mandated to France by the Leagu 


) , } j} ) 1 } } 
Donald W. Mitchell 603 that they would be granted independence in 1939. 1 


of th Fh yhy y ritic Inlitical Tensions ' ' , ce 

r the Future. lV. British Pc 1tical Tens 1S ( itbreak of war in that vear made fulffln ent of the 
17 svtl 05 _ ' ’ ° - 
Vernon Bartlett 605 pledge impossible. With the fall of France, the V 


s0 Years Ago in The Nation Of x sa er led ly. | f 
pime revoked the pledge entirely, but when its for 


r Ameringer Never Weakened =n a "ae : , 


wey were driven out of th Neat } s by 
by McAlister Coleman 608 , " ; ; 
WW) 7 British and Free French, General Catroux renewed 
e Wind 610 i meets 
. promise, adding that “their sove 1 stat 1) be 
P LITICAL A AR ; 1 t 1 1 | ] } 
P , - , — ‘ anteed Dy a treaty in wnaich our mutual relations v ¢ 
e King’s Men by Gaetano Salvemini 611 
lefi | ] ire is » re on vhat ver to d nt that 


{ 4 “a ai 

4 te Terror in Paraguay 612 : 

: Behind the Enemy Line by Argus 613 ~— ul honor that f 
BOOKS AND THE ARTS ADE n 


. ; Llawin NO , ‘or ahr) ts TuYV¢ e+ ce ant? l, . 
Gently, Sweet Kaftan 14 riaving no sovereign status of its own, itt 1s utterly ut 
. e , to ont thot } ION ? n th . bnatea 3 T eka 7,7, A« 
: The Poetry of Angeli a Balabanoft to conter that boon upon te sta Or Lepanon. A t 


, , ,TY 1 Y ca if 7 ~ ry r ’ eS r ere 
j by Edmund Wilson 615 Committee spokesman points out, Lebanon ts “in process 


the King’s Horses by Keith Hutchison 618 of attaining a new inde px ndent status linked to France 
ng the Paths of Progress by Maxwell S. Stewart 619 by treaty. But Lebanese leaders, tired of the long 
a by Margaret Marshall 620 and inflamed by Pan-Arab agitation, decided that the 
by Clement Greenberg 621 time was ripe to take advantage of the scarcely hidd 
Records by B. H. Hagegin 622 hostility between their French political guardians and 
ERS TO THE EDITORS 623 their British military protectors, Without benefit of dis 
sS-WORD PUZZLE NO. 40 by Jack Barrett 624 cussion they declared themselves sovereign and ind 
——_—_—__——- on ee pendent. Whereupon the French Delegate-General, Jean 


imt ri i] 


SA sty ublich 
Ed:tor and Publisher Helleu. « ked down with all the harshness of 


FREDA KIRCHWEY : ape yr. 
usage. Violence followed, and the Arab world flared up 


USA LE ce Too qd, and the 1 
Washington Editor Literary Editoy ae i 
Im Nrores 
I I. F. STONE MARGARET MARSHALL I * 





Editor Political War Section saliaiiiiaaia ame aia aa . — ; 
J. ALV aes one wae DESPITE THE UNREASONABLE IMPATIENCE 
Pa ee yee of the Lebanese and the indefensibly drastic reaction of 

K BITH HUTCHISON MAXWELL S. STEWART the French, the situation is not hopeless provided the 


Assistant Editor Music Critic Drama Critic British act in good faith. It is hard to believe that they 
J. MITCHEL {ORS B. H. HAGGIN JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH P * , 
, sellers ™ male oid have done so in Lebanon up to now. They have worked 
Board of Contributing Editors at cross purposes with the Free French from the start of 
NORMAN ANGELL JONATHAN DANIELS the Svrian-Lebanese occupation and have made no secret 
LOUIS FISCHER REINHOLD NIEBUHR sy : ‘ 
of their long-standing antagonism toward French in- 
Business Manager Advertising Manager ‘ ; : ; : 
HUGO VAN ARX MARY HOWARD ELLISON fluence in this part of the world. Now that the French 








————___—_——_—_—— eee find themselves in difficulties, the British appear to be 

shed weekly and copyright, 1948, in the U. 8S. A. by The Nation Asso- ) ; : 
Ine., 55 Fifth Ave., New York %, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter, doing everything possible to lower the prestige of their 
December 18, 1879, at the Post Office of New York, N. Y., under the act . ; 
of March 8, 1879. Washington Editorial Bureau: 318 Kellogg Building. 









ally. In shocked tones they condemn the arrest of Leba- 
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nese leaders, as though the world had never heard of 


the imprisonment of Gandhi and Nehru, and in a blend 


of hypocrisy and intimidation they warn over the B. B. C. 


c 


of “measures which it [the British government] might 


see itself forced to take to keep the pledges of Britain 
toward the Lebanese [and} to maintain British honor 
throughout the Arab world.” Is this one more incident 
in the long campaign 
More important, is it part of a larger design to keep 
France in a subordinate role after the war? M. Helleu 


to discredit General de Gaulle? 


was in effect repudiated at Algicrs when General Catroux 
was dispatched to Beirut, and a settlement now should 
not be impossible. The British can make a genuine con- 
tribution not by threats of force and demagogic appeals 
to Arab nationalism, but by recognizing Catroux’s proven 
integrity and by extending to both sides their good offices. 
The Lebanese may be satisfied that the colonial problem 
cannot be solved by the individual action of small states 
in the midst of a world war if they are convinced that 
it will be solved by a coherent policy worked out at the 
peace table. “i 
THE IMMENSE TASK OF POST-WAR RELIEF 
confronting the newly formed United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration may be seen by comparing 
ith ¢} 


the estimates of need submitted at Atlantic City with the 


al 


shipments of the American Relief Administration after 
the last war. Europe's total relief requirements during 
the first six months after the war are estimated at 
45,855,000 metric tons, of which 9,500,000 tons will 
have to be shipped from the United States and the rest 
of North America. Russia’s needs, known to be enor- 
mous, were not included in the estimate, while China 
has indicated that it will need 3,200,000 tons during the 
same period. Shipments by the A. R. A. in the first eight 

nths after the close of World War I—hitherto re 
fell short of 5,000,- 


+} 


garded as a herculean achievement 
the increase in the 


000 tons. Offsetting to some degree 
tion of the relief effort is far advanced over that existing 
some months after the end of World War I. Although 
lifferences in viewpoint among the various nations 

‘re in evidence at Atlantic City, more real cooperation 
exists among the United Nations today than was ever 
present among the Allies in 1918-19 This development 
augurs well for the peace, provided the larger issues are 

~ r 


approached in the same spiri 
‘ 


AS ITS FIRST PROJECT UNRRA MIGHT WELL 


ndertake to assist in the relief of the Indian famine 
The agreement sctting up the organization includes 
among its objectives “the relief of victims of war in any 


area under the control of the United Nations,” and the 


' 


t of the starving people of India is certainly in part 








The NATION 


due to the war. For not only has the Japanese invasion 
of Burma cut off imports which normally play an im 
portant marginal role in India’s precarious balance of 
nutrition, but the transformation of India into a m 
war base has overtaxed its transport system and no 
plied the problem of distributing supplies which exist 
the country. In meeting these problems India needs 1 
nical rather than financial help. It has money to buy food 
from abroad to the extent that shipping is available 
But to a large extent the shortages could be met if 4 
way could be devised to end hoarding within the count: 
This is not so much a matter of coercing a few big s; 
ulators as of persuading millions of peasants to part wit 
their scanty surpluses. Most of them raise barely m 
than enough for their families to subsist upon but usually 
they market small quantities of grain in order to by 
cloth and a few other necessities. When such goods are 
not available, as at present, they have no inducen 

to sell. That is why a shipload of cotton goods might go 
farther in relieving Indian hunger than several ship- 
loads of wheat. A somewhat similar though less desperate 
problem has already been tackled by Allied relief or- 
ganizations in North Africa and it is possible that the 
experience gained there could be turned to account 
India, if the British authorities are not too proud 
accept help. The new Viceroy, Lord Wavell, has shows 
more appreciation of the situation and more energy tha 
his predecessor and it is claimed that the famine is 
der control. But the scope for international aid rema 


rreat 
6 * 


“OLD NOTRE DAME STILL REIGNS OVER ALL 
So says the Associated Press. And well it might, for 
four successive weeks Old Notre Dame has triumphed 
over Navy, Army, Northwestern, and Dr. Francis 
McMahon. The last of these victories has been protested, 


however, and in the end may prove to be of the Pyr: 
variety. Dr. McMahon, a teacher of philosophy at Notre 
Dame, has been ousted for making public pronounce 
ments on matters not strictly philosophical. A voca! op 
ponent of isolation even before we got into the war, Dr 
McMahon has been speaking out in favor of internationa 
collaboration. He asks for friendly relations after the 
war with all our allies, and he includes the Soviet Union 
He is known to consider communism far less a menace 
than the cult of the Nazis, Abhorring anti-Semitism, he 
has in his zeal seen fit to condemn Father Coughlin. And 
above all he has persisted in calling General Franco a 
fascist, an idea which he may uncritically have picked up 
from the General himself. As Dr. McMahon has dis: 

red, the Notre Dame authorities “do not want the name 
associated with the promulgation of 


of the university 


these views.” As views they do not seem to us un-Catl 
olic. But who are we to judge? Dr. McMahon suggests 


that "powerful pressure has been exerted on the univer 
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. GO TO PRESS FORMER KING CAROL 
1 IS sciles led l iddress the peo oT ¢ 
. I States Dy radio. 11 is ive minutes too ion it 
, we tf the American people enough to assume that 
| be able to listen to a king without harm. Ca ; 
4 pearance is no doubt part of his new plan to 
$¢ nself to the public—as a democrat—with the ex- 
of a high-powered public relations firm, Russell 
B | and Associates, which he has retained at 
’ ee of $35,000 a year. Carol's objectives are crys- 
2 He would like to drop the “former’’ which | 
nas name. He would also like to obtain 
ris control some $80,000,000 of Rumanian fu: 
1 in this country. That would certainly be 
te ' 535,000. We look with skepticism, both 
nd commercial, on the prospects of King Car 

e \ tnink our rea I be amus to 

e far applied by a pt re} 1s 
t is DiuumN 
, . . ’ ° 
7 NAnsnAnIOnN \49 i “pe 
Lib GIihowmuw 4 O7: f h1CE€S 
VITRIN a com; tively few days final deci 5 
MY! wild have w be weed ec ee en 
that will go far to determine our success or 
heckine inflation in World War I. The first 
ecisions must be made within the Administ 
her two by Congress. For some time now Mr. 
id the OPA have been at odds over the extent 
h the price of coal should be increased to com- 
, e the owners for the higher wages provided in the 
eement negotiated with John L. Lewis. Mr. Ickes 
hat a substantial price increase is necessary in 
to assure greater coal production. But the OPA has 
(rongly opposed the principle of linking price incr 5 
. ) re agreements, pointing out that the net effect of 
h an arrangement is to divert labor's support from the 
: zation program by enlisting specific groups of 
, orkers in the drive for specific price boosts. Should such 
: practice become general, all possibility of holding 
. ne on prices and wages would quickly disappear, 
) } } 


i disastrous process of inflation would swiftly de- 


YEIOD 
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An equally serious threat to the stabilization program 
s contained in the bill now before Congress to grant the 


1 


100,000 members of the non-operating railway work- 





ers unions an 8-cents-an-hour wage increase against the 





mmendation of the Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
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tory in that struggie are not Dr it as we go to press 
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< vy for » ( nor t nrovide me friunode far 
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In resisting this powerful three-front attack on the 
i] ' : ye. i ) 
stabilization program, Mr. Vinson and the OPA are 


questionably holding the 
; ashen! But ee —_ ceived 
asa whole ut nh SN anPht in which they nave receives 
] - + ' 1] : a rf rh 
ittiie active support against a politically powertu! opposi 
ri I 
from a 


] § ' i 
that a vigorous and presumably wel!l-tinanced 


It is obviou 


is under Way to discredit and destr« the OPA and the 
entire stabilization program. Thus cas gn is not being 
pushed by those who have sutier t f the wat 
The millions of whit lar workers, small business men, 
substandard workers, soldiers’ wives, and others who 
lay m le the greatest s nce are recise] those v » 
have most to lose by a further inflation. The el! i 

that are seeking to break down the defenses against in 
flation—the large farmers, the food industry, the coal 


operators, railway employees 
organized labor groups—are on the other hand, among 
those that have gained most, relatively speaking, as a 
result of the war. It is an uneven struggle, but there is 
still a tichting chance of holding the line if some of the 
whose futur 


millions of is in peril make their 


heard in Washington. 
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Unfinished Business 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


IT IS natural that the first enthusiastic welcome of the 

Moscow agreement should have been followed by ; 

barrage of questions and the open expression of doubts. 
4 

It brought together 

with China drawn in 


For Moscow was only a beginn 


Allied powers- 


the three greatest 


on the question of post-war security and established 


machinery for continued consultation and p! anning. It 


resulted definite political proposals, But it left 


much unfinished business and it posed more problems 


than it solved. 


These gaps now tend to loom larger than the solid 


nderpinnings of unity. Ten Catholic bi ishops, spe aking 


or the ¢€ atho! ic hierarchy in the United States, issued a 


declarations as 


iutement which approved the Moscow 
i 


j 


tep in the right direction” but emphasized the fear 


promises on the ideals of the Atlantic Charter 


prospect This obviously referred to the car ful 


on in the Moscow agreement of any reference to 


daries, inclu 10se of Poland, whose future has 


vs been an intimate concern of the Church. European 


onal groups, especially the Allied groups represented 
governments-in-exile, are profoundly disturbed by the 


ution of a European Advisory Council with no con- 


ntatives. France in particular has an- 


re pre v( 
d that it will not accept as binding decisions of 


| ‘ 
urn i] on whi ih i 


is not re presented. 
by Mr. Eden to the House of 


h before 


ither the report made 
nons nor Mr. Hull's u npre cede 


eting of the Congress not Marshal Stalin's 


nted $ pecc 


speech on the twenty-sixth anniversary of the October 
revolution did much to dispel these worries. All three 
sized the areas of agreement 
established at Moscow. 
good reason, the specific com- 
Nor did Mr. Hull, 


clear up 


leaders, necessarily, empha 


and the increase of confidence 
All three ignored, with 
plaints of interested groups in two 
pr conferences devoted to the conference, 


any major ambiguities. Questioned sharply by newspaper 
men only a day or two after the appearance of the 

bishops’ statement, Mr. Hull insisted that the 
prin iples of the Atla Charter would not in any cir- 
cumstances be compromised, and pointed to the formula 


agreed upon for Italy as a model for other “liberated 
areas.” Put under pressure to appl; y this sper ifically to the 
controversial issue of Poland and Finland and the Baltic 
states, Mr. Hull said that boundary disputes would have 


» be cleared up after the war and that an exact definition 


liberated areas was not possible at this stage 
The only revealing hints as to the future of Russia's 
neighbors have come from Russian leaders themselves. 
Stalin's reference to the Karelo-Finnish Republic and the 
tepublics was ob- 


Lithuanian, Latvian, and Esthonian 


The NAT] 
viously a sign—if any new sign were needed- 


areas would be permanently absorbed into t] 


And the statement by Constantine O 


issador to Mexico , that 


Union. 
Russian Amb “we shall 
. to reach our frontier with | 
that Rr 


stern Poland 


retrieve 280 mules . 
was a clear announcement issia has no inte 
ishing Ea 
atter of the European Commission, both My 
Hull insisted 


for obvious reasons. The 


relingu 

In the m 
Eden and Mr. 
function of this body, 
final decisions taken by a commissi 


upon the strictly 


that any 
which the European nations are excluded cou! 
create resentment and bitter resistance. Even th: 
functions are limited, the very fact that it represet 
three big powers inevitably arouses the fear that 

is to be divided up and its political problems solve 
the interests of this small and overpowering 
coalition. In spite of this, is hard to see h 
European commission could have been otherwise 
stituted. Obviously not all the Allied nations cou! 
been included. And even if om of sele 
rotation had been devised, it is clear as crystal 
genuine expression of European interests is at present 
possible. A few like those 
Czechoslovakia and Norway and the French Comn 


some syst 


governments-in-exile, 


could doubtless speak urately in the name of 
people. Others, like those of Greece and Pola: 
Yugoslavia, certainly could not. The present set 
probably the best we can hope for in the preset 
of the war and of European political developments 
suspicions that cluster around the commission 
lessened only if it goes out of its way to invite t 
ticipation, on specific questions, of the smaller nations 
rhe problem of boundaries is also insoluble n 
though its most controversial aspects are doubtless al 
solved. In some form or other the Baltic states wil! be 
a part of Russia, and so will Eastern Poland and Be S$" 
rabia and a slice of Finland, But just where the bound: 
lines will run, or just what degree of autonomy wi! 
permitted, is unlikely to be decided until the general 
lines of the peace take shape. Russia may well mak« 
cessions in return for solid assurances of security | 
chief allies, but the concessions will not restore to P 
the land it wrenched from Russia—with Allied he); 
after the last war, or induce the Soviet Governme 
relinquish its own provisions for security. In spite of Mr 
Hull's rather floundering attempt to reassure the Catholic 
bishops, these are the hard and obvious facts of the case 
Other important pieces of unfinished business, such 4 
the future structure of Germany and the problem 0! 
regional federation, must also wait upon events. They 
could not have been settled in Moscow. The important 
thing is to have machinery at hand through which © 
take up each problem as it becomes ripe for solution. 


This, at least, Moscow provided, 
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The 


BY I. 


UWachinotoan Noanen 17 
ee ZN PIC, aNCVENIvVET | 


VE obtained a copy of a “Report on the Stren 
A i ‘ 


Con ress jast 


, 
seuctesed P 
InguS(riaiists. fi 


A cis” nt » all n m|! f 

e AXIS sent tO all members Ol 

rnd +t slact Ii f lead . 

ind tO a seiect iiSt OF leading 
" . ‘ 


' . ’ — 
DY Major General Ge rge V. str ng, s4SSIiS 


‘ ] hief af Militaee Intel li gar 
It and Chief OF ivililla;ry Intell gence 


} ‘ les ino f f -— e Ttae rhe + 
som iculty in learning from the War Department 
' ; 
not the report was to be passed on to the | 
I I 


} 


a touchy subject,” one War Department em- 


} 


d cryptically, and wanted to know where I 


it. On learning that I already had a copy, a re- 


icer finally assured me that I 


was free to quote from it or condense it for publi a 


’ . 

e public-relations of 
) ] « Rest I f j 

to do so in this fetter. For 1f the figures 


presented by General Strong are in any large 


correct, we still have a large war ahead of us, 

and the current wave of optimism which conditions most 
of our present political struggles is without foundation. 
[his optimism is in part the result of German propa 


But the 


Jar and Navy departments—a belief that the | 


Soviet victories dominant policy at 
run the war is with plenty of ballyhoo, exaggerat 
ng victories and minimizing losses—must also be held 


+ 


factor is our national tem- 


responsible. An additional 
nt, which leads us to promote a war as we would 
a real-estate boom. The inflation of hopes may be 
disastrous in the one case as in the other 
Of course, both War and Navy have their pessimists, 
sometimes the same official will be optimistic one 
lay, pessimistic the next. The effect is hardly clarifying. 
fe are a few salient points of this year’s pr phetic 
On January 2 Admiral William F. Halsey, com- 
mander of the South Pacific fleet, predicted “complete 
in 1943. In July Vice- 


Admiral Frederick J. Horne, vice-chief of naval opera- 


ite defeat for the Axis” 


tions, told a Congressional committee that the war would 
least until 1949.” By October 27, however, 


the 
ine 


ist at 


Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, commander of 


Pac if 
fleet, was sure that we would “win the war long before 
the gloomy prediction of 1949.” 

[he War Department likewise seems unable to make 
ip its mind, On October 18 General Henry H. Arnold, 
ommander of the Army Air Forces, held a most op- 
timistic press conference. Allied bombings, he said, were 
sapping Germany's strength, forcing it to strip Italy of 
planes and leave “relatively few in Russia”; Germany 
lad lost 10,000 planes in the Mediterranean area and 


had only 500 available when Italy was invaded. As for 
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three-quarters of the German army occupied in the east 
PT rf A e 2 BDaecthect 


and on the ability or America! ind british aviators to 


keep up their tremendous raids on Germany's European 


Fortress.” At another point the head of our military 
intelligence notes, “If all the resources of the United 
Nations wer ( 1 we would ha defi idvantave 
over Germany in the Eur in theater. However, were 
it not for the enormous sacrifices of our Russian ally 
who is paying a heavy pr for her magt nt victories, 


’ 1 ] 
the odds would VC POU RAY iour ofr hy Cc iO ye against 


us,” 


that we have all been deceived by 


After declaring 


“highly optimist: regarding relatively minor 
< 4 A 


1} r 
publicity 


victories,” the General gives a hard-boiled view of the 


power still at ine dist osal of our enemies. As aga itn 
twenty divisions lost at Stalingrad and the eight | 
North Africa, the Reich this year has raised more than 


sixty new divisions, each with six hundred machine-guns 


and three hundred heavier weapons. “That gives you an 


idea,” General Strong says, “of how much German war 
roducing in spite of our aerial offensive.” 


Their weapons include new models of 


industry is | 
tanks and guns 
“in some cases equal to and in some cases better than 
anything which the Allied armies have to place against 


them.” 


than 1,800 pounds but with fire power equal to six heavy 
‘ 4 
hcld howitzers v ing ft 
Bel 1 th f r rd is a steady i ise 
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vhereas it had but 25,000,000 tons in 1938. In 1942 tts 


\ \ + } ee , ; ~ 
oal production was 186,000,000 gons, and “Axis Europe 
‘ 


is a whole produce 1 almost double that amount.” Ger- 


many is nearly ficient in rubber, thanks to syn- 
thetic production, and although there is a shortage of 
ertain types of oil and lubricants, it “has sufficient high- 


t 
octane gasoline for its air forces.” Despite rumors to the 


contrary, “there is much evidence that the German rail- 


road and transportation network is functioning effi iently 
and adequately.” 
Germany's food position, according to General Strong, 


is better than it was in the last war. The present diet of 
- 


we ae eae L@ nm heavy indn » and the ‘Id we. 
both the worker in heavy industry anc he soidier 1s 


higher in caloric content than it was at the outbreak of 
the war in 1939.” Meat and fat rations, though down, are 
larger than they were in 1918. “The bread, flour, and 


cereal rations in 1918,” Strong reports, “were less than 
1 with cighty-two ounces at present. 
The 


cultivated acreage is only slightly below the pre-war level, 


forty ounces, compare 


[his is a decrease of only two ounces since 1939 


nd this year’s harvest will surpass any crop output since 

the war started, comparing favorably with the pre-war 
average.” Whatever the conditions in occupied Europe, 
the Reich itself is far from starving. 

The Luftwaffe has become the weakest point of the 
German forces, “but even this weakness should not be 
overemphasized " Until July 1 of this year German plane 
production “more than made up” for losses in combat. 
During the first six months of this year production was 
up 25 per cent, ar 1 the Germans were building a surplus. 
Since July losses have exceeded production, “but unless 
this high attrition rate is maintained, their losses will be 
quickly re ups rated. 


must keep up a 


. To prevent that recuperation we 
both of 


to meet our losses. A slowdown in 


steady flow of replacements, 


production or training would be fatal.” 
sketch of 


to consideration the cumula 


General Strong admits that his German 
economy “has not taken in 
tive material and psychological effect of Allied air at 

ks.” He says the bombing of the Ruhr, Hamburg, 
nd Berlin has done “heavy damage.” He estimates a 


per cent decline of production in the Ruhr during 
‘ 


May and June—"equiva 


of total German o itput for tl 





German ind 


made it necessary to extend Allied 


persion and decentralizati 






raids “in 
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X rather than the Germans, the Ger 






acy 


' , 
nave become the victims Of our own prof ap 





Nazi weakness.” He warns that if we fool ours 





relax too soon we may find ourselves back o: 





Fencry en 8h — n lor rn 
fensive, “our men again fighting gallant bu 


a4 






outnumbered both as to mer 





to guns.” These words contrast grimly with the | 





Che fight against Japan, according to Genera 






has only begun. The Solomons are an outpost of rr 
Japanese empire, more than 3,000 miles from its hear 
There “in fourteen months of bloody jungle fate 
American troops have pushed less than two 





miles north, under the cover of bombers wit! 





protection.” Strong thinks Japan is in a powe 








fensive position. “Japan’s geographical isolation is such 
he asserts, “that her strong fleet could most advantage 
ously hold the strategical defense but at the same tim: 
assume the tactical offensive. So long as the sea routy 





to the Asiatic mainland are open to Japan, it wil 





tremely difficult for any nation or combination of 





to defeat the Japanese army in Japan, eastern S ' 





northern China.” 





Guarding these sea routes is a fleet which 
Western Pacific Kamchatka : 


Marshall Islands,” despite the fact that it has b 





inates the from 






ened “in some important respects by losses in t 






west Pacific, at Midway, and elsewhere.” A 
airdromes from Japan to Singapore in the west é 
Solomons in the east makes it possible “to « rate 





air power at any given point in the Southwe 





without delay.” Interior supply lines give the J “¢ 





a great advantage, and Japan itself “is further 





from our attack through our lack of access to C! 





Man-power is “one of Japan's strongest point 





present war,” according to Strong. In Japan | 





number of workers in war industry has riser 





3,000,000 to 9,000,000 since the war began, an re 





is an ample reservoir of men for military service fe 





are 2,000,000 men of military age not yet call the 





colors; 1,500,000 more between the ages of s 





and twenty not yet subject to the draft. “If Jay 





hard pressed, which she unfortunately is not at p: 





General Strong reports, “she could probably 





equip an additional twenty divisions within the 1 





years. With the inclusion of the more than sixty 





she now has, this would be a number of combat « 





approaching the planned strength in division 





American army, not only for the Asiatic but 


European theater as well.” 





Japan's industry, unlike Germany's, is not within ou 
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bombing range. Despite severe losses in aircraft since 

Pearl Harbor, Strong says it is estimated that Japan has 

500 more first-line planes than it had then. In addition, 

the Japanese “are producing newer and better types of 

raft which are faster, better armed, and apparently 

neuverable than those used at the outbreak of 

Pilot training is keeping pace with production. 

And while the Japanese soldier has less imagination and 

itive than our own troops, “his courage and ag- 
siveness are beyond question.” 

ere seems little possibility of starving Japan out. 

Strong estimates that it has enough manganese, tungsten, 

num, vanadium, mercury, tin, chrome, and rub- 

hand for two or three years, enough high-octane 

s for nearly three, and about a year and a half’s supply 

of lubricating oils. Shipping is a weak point, with 

es exceeding construction by 60 per cent, “but as 


Japan is driven progressively into the inner sphere of 
lefenses, her shipping lanes will become shorter and 
le inerable to Allied action.” 

re is enough rice for the Japanese—a stockpile of 
5 per cent of normal needs set aside for a bad 


[he supply of soy beans and potatoes is adequate, 
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of fish ample: “Do not fool yourselves that the Japanese 
will be beaten easily if the Germans drop out of the war.” 

“Our main advantage in the great strugg!e we f 
General Strong says in a concluding appeal, 
ability to produce weapons. If through unwillingness t 
face the facts we give up this advantage, if thréugh over 
optimism we slow down produc tion and relax our efforts 
we may find that our opportunity for victory has escaped 
us permanently. To insure the accomplishment of our 
war mission—the decisive defeat of Germany and Japan 
—we must have not only the whole-hearted, unselfish, 
single-minded effort of every man, woman, and child in 
this country, but also the full utilization of every bit of 
productive power, inventive genius, and executive ability 
that we possess.” 

I wish General Strong’s sober accounting and solemn 
warning could be broadcast to every part of our country 
instead of being confined as it has been to Congressmen 
and industrialists. The prevailing mood is that Germany 
is as good as beaten, the defeat of Japan a sideshow that 
need not interfere with the resumption of business as 
usual. The Strong report, if given wide publicity, would 


help dispel these most dangerous illusions. 


The Axis: Cornered, Not Licked 


BY DONALD W. MITCHELL 


[This article, written before its author had had any 
opportunity to see General Strong’s report, might appear 
unt Mr. Stone’s warning against over-optimism. 
But there is no veal contradiction, for, as Mr. Mitchell 
i be the first to agree, his estimate of the situation 
would be invalidated by failure on the part of the United 
Vations not only to maintain but to tighten their grip on 
ve still powerful Axis.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 


HE true meaning of the German reverses in the 
Ukraine has not been appreciated by all observers. 

The German generals could quite reasonably have 
expected to stop their retreat at the Dnieper. Their armies 
not been greatly reduced by the summer's retreat, 

they had shortened their communications, and they had 
reached prepared positions of their own choosing. More- 
ver, the Red Army, operating at the end of lengthened 
astily prepared supply lines, was certain not to be at 

est. That under conditions in every way favorable to 
efender the Soviet armies were able to strike at once 

in such power as to break through stubbornly held de- 
ind threaten with destruction as many as forty 

i divisions is the highest testimony to Russian mili- 


tary prowess. The achievement has left many members 





of the American General Staff literally open-mouthed. 

Because for foreign observers the Russian front is still 
the unknown war, many pertinent questions must remain 
unanswered. We do not yet know all of the factors which 
contributed to Soviet victory. German numerical in- 
feriority and shortage of reserves are certain to have 
played a large part; Nazi communiqués complain re- 
peatedly of the ‘‘overwhelming’’ numbers of the foe. 
Allied bombings have also inflicted cumulative damage 
on German power. And the enormous qualitative im- 
provement in the Red Army should not be overlooked. 
Not only in size but man for man and unit for unit it is 
now more than a match for the German. We do not 
know the full extent of German and Russian casualties, 
but the circumstances of the past year indicate that those 
of Germany have been the greater. 

It is certain that the Russians have not yet struck their 
heaviest blows. Fresh armies numbering 2,000,000 men 
are reported to be in training for the winter campaign 
and it is doub‘ful whether Hitler, 
strip the west entirely, has anything with which to match 


, 


unless he chooses to 


them. One may assume that the Russians are now re- 
pairing railroad lines, moving up supply bases, and 


otherwise easing their logistics problem. Hitler, having 








scraped the bottom of his man-power barrel, faces final 
issaults by fresh armies in both east and west without the 
sary reserves 

Some British observers have pointed out that so many 
German divisions may be cut up by the defeats in the 
Ukraine that the war will end before spring. However, 
lesperation of the Nazi political chiefs, the skill 

th which the earlier retreats have been conducted, and 

- long distance still remaining between the Red Army 
and Germany proper make it probable that resistance 
vill continue. Nor can any breakdown of morale be 
yunted on to bring collapse. It is one thing for the in- 
vidual German to be convinced the war is lost; it is 
juite another for him to be willing to face certain death 

rder to bring about an end to hostilities 

[t is in the light of rapidly approaching German de- 
feat that the Moscow conference must be viewed. Pos- 
bly the most vital single result of the conference was 
the satisfaction of Russian demands for an invasion of 
Western Europe. While it is hardly likely that we shall 
fulfil our earlier promise of a second front in 1943, 


1 


Anglo-American invasion plans were evidently concrete 
and formidable enough to meet Stalin’s wishes. 
Another effect has been the subordination of the 
Italian front to demands in other fields. The Allies have 
tt played all their cards in this theater of operations. 
[heir invading armies are smaller than the German 


+} roh not 
mnoueLgn not 


armies in Italy nferior to the forces directly 
ypposing Clark and Montgomery—and their new bases 
Sardinia and Corsica flanking western Italy, like the 
superior sea and air forces at their disposal, have not 
nd full employment. Progress up the peninsula has 
roceeded at a snail's pace, with the Germans refusing 
to commit their reserves in northern Italy until they 
rn where their foes are likely to make new moves. 
The slowness of this campaign and the failure to make 
landings have been criticized. However, except as a 
base for air attack, Italy is of but moderate value to the 
Allies, and their strategy can be justly condemned only 
f it develops that the forces withheld from the Italian 
push are not to be better employed elsewhere. 
Of far greater importance as a preparation for inva- 
sion is the Anglo-American bombing offensive, and de- 
te bad weather and heavier losses it is certain to be 
atensified. Use of the Italian bases brings more targets 
thin range and hence greater results. The American 
share of the offensive recently became one-third as com- 
ared to one-fifth six months ago. German industry has 
well dispersed, with its plants camouflaged and 
laced in unlikely locations, and therefore raids do not 
ilways obtain the results expected. Nevertheless, the at- 
rition of air bombing is probably nearly equal to that 
which would accompany the opening of a new major 
front on land. Only two answers, retort in kind and in- 
no longer has 


reased defenses, are possible. Germany 
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the force for a really effective attack on England 
being unable to get at the United States, it has 
peration resumed nuisance raids on London. The s 
answer is no more adequate, for Allied planes are 
turning to the elimination of German aircraft f 
and fighter output has been cut sharply. 


While the European theater is the crucial or 
developments in the Pacific are hardly to be | 
secondary. After two years of waiting and n 
false alarms, an amphibious offensive of genu 
portance is under way. In the quality of its lead 
and in its employment of combined land, sea, 
forces the campaign in the Southwest Pacific v 
ably be studied as a classic in years to come. As in 
of any move conducted far from home bases, ti 
careful preparation were required for the present 
In fact, its beginnings date back to the final vi 
Guadalcanal and MacArthur's move into New G 
The tactics employed by MacArthur, compelled t 
against superior numbers with almost no reserves 
place losses, should alone insure him a place amo: 
greatest generals. By the use of superior air pow 
Japanese base—Milne Bay, Buna, Gona, Salama 
and Finschhafen—was first isolated and then conq 
by American and Australian troops. 

The key to attack of this type is found in co: 
of the air. Though the Japanese could at any step 
reinforce their garrisons and make a showdown 
American command of the air made any such 
excessively costly and liable to failure. Our “per 
victories in the Battle of the Solomons and the Batt 
the Bismarck Sea blocked the two most extensive 


to save shore positions by risking large forces. At 
step the Japanese have been forced to choose bet 
abandoning a base or employing large forces to 1 

it under conditions making success unlikely. 

In addition to his truly brilliant air and land t 
MacArthur is to be credited with camouflage of 
main objective. Up to the middle of October most of | 
Allied moves seemed to be directed toward taking ¢ 
rest of the enemy bases on the north coast of 
Guinea. Madang and Wewak were repeatedly pou 
from the air. Then, with the Japanese off guard, ever 
available plane was thrown into a very effective s: 
tion attack on Rabaul. Caught completely off ba 
the enemy sought to get in reinforcements from Tru 
and the Indies. But new attacks gave little time 
recovery, and ships and planes sent to Rabaul were 
stroyed in large numbers. Meanwhile, taking advanta 
of Rabaul’s weakened state, and disregarding enemy 


bases which had become inoperative, Halsey’s men ad 


vanced up the Solomons ladder to Mono, Stirling, Ch 
seul, and Bougainville. A Japanese attempt to inter! 


with the landing at Empress Augusta Bay found 
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navy thoroughly ready, and in a night battle between 

forces the Japanese were defeated. 

recent fighting has uncovered our greatest single 
ige over the Japanese, qualitative superiority. Our 

unbelievably one-sided 


ed iad 


have chalked up almost 
They have destroyed war- 





; against the enemy's 
os by the dozen, though our own warships have re- 
| no such frailty against Japanese planes. Except at 
have won our naval battles, and the 
his tactics has played 


T 
| 
A 


sland we 


s fixed habit of repeating 





[V. British Political Tensions 


"a cautionary tale... 





is 15 the fourth instalment of 
f , 

, tempt to write history before it has happened, 
ind hal British ate and member of 
ment. The previous instalment, which appeared on 
ember 13, took the author to Allied-occupied Berlin 
eks after Germany's collapse. The next will de- 


1g of the Peace Conference in Wash- 


open 
be UST 12. Flew down to Munich for the day 
o see ie Wheeler-Bennett, who is doi nga 10b 
there for one of the more mysterious of the inter- 
1 commissions. He was encouraging about the 
of the mgr movement in Bavaria, Baden, 
urttemberg. ‘here was a similar movement after 
war, and it was developing well until M. Dard, 
Minister in Munich, heard of it and began to 
lize it, or try to do so—the men I knew in it at the 


vould never have taken money from a Frenchman. 
no patriotic German 
had the 


} . ) . 
it was thus made suspect, 


And yet, 
from Prussia, you 


have anything to do with it. 

southern states broken away 
uld have had two great German-language powers with 
hly equal-sized en a northern and mainly 
Protestant one, controlled by Prussia, and a southern and 

Catholic one, controlled by Austria. 

john tells me the Bavarian forests and mountains are 
its that the roads through 


Some of these men 


so crowded with band 
n are very unsafe even by day. 
oldiers who refuse to accept the surrender and 
shoot our fellows whenever they have a chance. Some 
are Nazis, Black Shirts and Brown Shirts, who are too 
frightened of the vengeance of their compatriots to 
nture back to their homes. Some are ordinary civilians 
Bands of these men 


re <old 


> homes have been destroyed. 
sionally come up against bands of Czechs or Aus- 


ins or Yugoslavs or Greeks who were among Hitler's 


bald 





Diary of the future 


BY VERNON BARTLETT 
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into our hands. There has been no evidence of lowered 
Japanese morale or will to fight but plenty that a widen- 






ing gulf exists as regards technical efficiency. 





The present ottensive is m crely a preliminary step in 


the Pacitic 
air strength. It probably aims far beyond Rabau! and will 





war, made possible by our growing naval and 





5 , 


seek to gain island positions flanking enemy communica 
south. Many 
€ present attack is the greatest that Japan has so 





tions to the ' and long are the steps ahead 
But th 


far faced. At last reconquest has begun. 









slave laborers and who are tramping back to their nati 


lands 
. 


and there are very few 






. On some such occasions pit hed battles take p! 





survivors. One or two guit 
prominent Nazi leaders are in the mountains, and hold 


were robber barons 






up the traffic as though they 






Slane on the way back to 






Am writing this in an army [ 
England. Another i issenger is a very ple: 
name unk He produ 


that it is much more im porta 







asant brigadier, 






nown. ed the so but startling 





argument 
1 | 
onal Police, what 


than that Germany is wea 





1 ‘ 
ver form it takes, is stronp 





Internati 





In other words, we faile 





last time not because we didn’t disarm Germany thor 







we didn’t introduce collective 





oughly enough but because 





armaments to check aggression and each went our own 





way. 
August 14. 


angry debate on demobilization. 





Back from Berlin in time to attend 
> “< rothine 
M. P. is getting 





Every 





scores of letters from men urging that 





case, demobilization os be speeded up. The Prime 





Minister, quite rightly, insisted he could 





ther concessions. since we still had to « 


still did not know how large a force we should have to 






maintain for international police work. I managed to 





intervene to push forward the claim that this police 
highly mobile 





force should consist almost entirely of 
and that there need not be many 





air-borne divisions, 





rue of Nations 





But the old enemies of the Lea; 





are already active against the idea of even a small force. 


The real struggle behind the demobilization campaign 






is, of course, the struggle for or against social security. 
Several Labor back-benchers pointed out that after the 
out-of-work 
policy on demobilization, plus an advance of pay, a 
civilian suit, and twenty-eight days’ leave. But that didn't 
prevent the most terrible chaos during 
and such unemployment after the short post-war boom 
that men were reduced to selling matches. Had the gov- 
ernment accepted the Beveridge Report without delay 





given a twelve months’ 





last war men were 






demobilization 
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or hesitation, men still kept in the forces would at least 
have the consolation of knowing that they could hardly 
be reduced to the match-selling status. 

People who understand about party politics are con- 


1 
i 
i 


vinced we are in for the co lapse of the National Gov- 


ernment. The people are expecting the immediate ful- 
filment of promises, precise or implied, made to them 
Atlanti subsequent 


speeches; the privileged classes are coming out into the 


in the Charter and scores of 


open and saying it would be dangerous to make changes, 


social or economic, at so critical a time. We must avoid 


and apparently it is not contro- 


he 


controversy, they say, 
versial to insist that we ought to go on in exactly t 
same way as our fathers did in a world that is changing 
at a vertiginous speed. The Labor Party, which has for 
so long seemed to be moribund, is showing a lot of un- 
expected fight about all sorts of problems. 


Bed early, with a high and sudden temperature. 


August 22. Have had five marvelous days by the sea 
n Cornwall trying to shake off the effects of the very 
slight touch of Polish influenza I picked up in Berlin or 
Munich. What must a real attack be like! Fine surf bath- 

¢ and grand sunshine. Rusty barbed wire al! along the 
beach still, and a lot of soldiers cursing these wonderful 
surroundings because they want to be demobilized and 
to get back to work. 

Back to London, alas, tomorrow. Political crisis on the 
horizon. The Preliminary Peace Conference—the Euro- 
pean Preliminary Peace Conference—is to be held, rather 
The 


is said to have 


unexpectedly, in Washington on September 15. 


Prime Minister, who is over there now, 


agreed to this under great pressure from President Roose- 
velt, who is increasingly alarmed by the lack of Ameri- 
can interest in any overseas problem except that of Japan. 

pes that a conference tn the States will help to 


He h 


inge this. 


ingust 24. The debate on the composition of the 
British delegation to Washington has brought the politi- 


il crisis to a head. When the list of delegates was read 
out by the Deputy Prime Minister—the Prime Minister 
being still in Washington—the Labor Party, the Liberals, 
and the Independents were obviously alarmed by the 
number of the “old gang” it contained. Shouts and jeers 
icross the House as though there never had been a party 
truce. The government's refusal to answer any further 
yuestions led to bitter party mectings and to the drafting 
of a Labor resolution which, if adopted, will be a vote 


f censure on the gover 


August 27. The Prime Minister flew back to attend 
Made a 
i ‘a “A 


lecision at this moment 


the gravity of a 


' 


Parliament moving speech on 


end the all-party coalition 


government, but many of the Conservatives on the 


yenches behind him were obviously anxious the coalition 
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should end. They have everything to gain by it si: 
will not then have to share the praise for winnin, 
war. On the other hand, members of the Labor | 
who have wanted to end the truce for eighteen 
Or sO are not anxious to share the blame for the | 
peace they fear the government will make. 

Criticism concentrated on three points: the 
social insecurity, intensified by the demobilizati 
die and the threatened coal strike; the lack of a \ 
and constructive peace policy; the compositior 
peace delegation. On the last point the Prime M 
was accommodating, and agreed to strengthen | 
and Liberal representation, but that didn’t satis! 
rank and file of the Labor Party, who have see: 
little their official representatives are able to ma 
desires known, or, at any rate, accepted. 

At one time it seemed certain the government wv 
be defeated. But once again the sense of internat 
urgency kept a number of us from voting against 
All the same, it might have been wiser to get the fight 
settled one way or another. As the matter was left, the 
progressive wing of the peace delegation » 
strengthened, but the government can count on s 
a majority in Parliament that it will lack decision a 
energy in Washington. And never was it more important 
that Britain's voice should be strong. 


August 28. The Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration has again been attacked in Congress, and | am 
told that the Administrator is threatening to r 
Raymond Gram Swing, broadcasting last night, explair 
how the publicity campaign against the dispatch of ! 
to Europe was being organized as efficiently as the cam: 
paign conducted years ago against the Disarmament 
Conference in Geneva. It is so difficult for Americans 
to realize that they haven't got unlimited food supplies, 
and that much of their own shortages come from the 
fact that thousands of farm workers have gone into wat 
factories, where, earning far more than before, they also 
eat more. 

The Peace Conference is also being bitterly attacked, 
even before its work begins. With obvious reluctance 
Swing quoted from an editorial in the Chicago Tri/une 
The American people, it asserted, were too busy dealing 
with the Japs to want to welcome these so-called peace: 
makers and busybodies from a small, decadent, and 
quarrelsome continent called Europe. The paper added 
that after the last war American troops remaii 
Germany until 1923, but that they would not remain 
one year, let alone five years, after this war. Kn 
Raymond, I don’t think he would have quoted from t 
article unless he had considered that it represented { 
views of quite an important number of people. 
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Have had two terribly moving da 
The city is swept by every kind of emotion, 0! 
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terness against the 


st depressing 1s the 
s At every mecting I have had with De Gaulle, 


he first one at the French front in 1940, I found 


lifficult to keep my temper. Despite a rather 
diffident smile, which suggested he wasn't 
hin elf, he has been so dogmatic (the Ital- 
e a word for it: prepotente) that it has been 
to argue with him. I therefore had under- 
he extent to which people in France under 
n had come t 1k upon him as the symbol 
He has become, to an extraordinary ex 
nal ro, an e ¢ 1 waged against 
State Department has raised his pede tal by 
Many people in Washington and some in 
ad failed t ppreciate that his affronts, his 
er, his general troublesomeness would be ap- 
the French as evidence that their country was 
y itself, that France still counted. 

] 1s meant that, both by their dealings with 
1 other 1 of Vichy and by their obvious 
De Gaul! he Americans have entirely lost 
nal good-will of France. There was a good 
eling against the British as well when it be- 
vn that a British destroyer had saved Marshal 
t } Again, I hadn't realized how, during the Jast 
ordinary people of | e had come to hate 
se that old man. But since the storming of 
e-Midi prison their anti-British feeling has 
d, for they would not have wanted him to 

e same fate as Laval, Doriot, and Déat. 
It was this storming of the prison that brought me 
Paris for my pap Ihe whole business was a 
' throw-back to the French Revolution. A students’ 
tration on the Boulevard St. Michel started it. 
prison is only about a mile away, and somebody 
1 the on it. The crowd, armed with bricks, 
< ; pokers, and so on, grew to a terrific size, 
French police and troops did not intervene. 
( als handed Laval and the others over without 
] they were hanged from the electric-light 


mn the Rue du Cherche-Midi. Nine men died 


‘ . 1 cs 1 . ! m4 1 ¢ 
s way, including one who was not a political pris 
' ’ ae 
r at all but was hanged by mistake 
. ; ; see ene 
One of the Quaker ambulance drivers took me up to 


the Gare de I'Est to see the arrival of a prisoners-of-war 
train. It was heart-breaking, and I invented an excuse to 
get away a few minutes after the train came in. Although 
these trains are naturally given the highest priority, it 
had taken nearly three days to come from Berlin; there 
is still such congestion and disorganization on the rail- 
ways. Many of the war prisoners were cripples, but they 
were less pathetic than those others who had been con- 
sistently overworked and underfed since they 
tured in 1940, 


The saddest part of the whole business was the quict- 


were ¢ ip- 
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ness. The Fr h are suppose id 1- 
strative, al these s liers hac C from ¢t if 
families for years. In most s there was ve > 


50 Years Agoin “The Nation”’ 


HE LAST LEGISLATURI 


which attempted to confer upon women the right to 


of Michigan pass 


vote in municipal elections Che Supreme Court rendered 
a decision last week declaring the Jaw unconstitutional and 
ve on the dg t i on ol Mx igan a $ 
¢ j ) th le | e 

i coni r te a n or the 
1 being t only lawful way to accomplish the 

re Con ! ts prov for woman 
S re fact, 1 yendir two Western states— 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS against immoral liter 


atur probably the first of its kind—was held at Lausanne, 


LY 
a: 
to 
© 


lhere is, of course a general agree 


} e ¢} ro] » £ " | } P > ; | } 

ment about the flagrant forms of obscene |itterature, which 
aeecuy three of ¢ : rnd their wil mornosce +} pir f 

Carry ] It 2 mess anid Ubeir evil pur} ose on (hel ace 
To execute a law which would be effective against the elusive 
forms of :mmoral literature without Heing an instrument of 
tyranny would require, in the authorities set for its interpre 
t 1 and ¢ yrcement, a critical and aesthetic faculty and a 
moral sense such as the world has never yet seen in official 


dom, or out of it, for that matter—-November 2, 1893. 


THE CURRENT OPINION is that the logical candidate of 
the Republicans for the Presidency in 1896 is William Mc- 


Kinley. This 


is Our Opinion also. The Republican Party be- 


lieves ia protection. Formerly it believed in protection only 
for inf ind s. Now believes in protecting aged ones 


as well, and this it learned from 


McKinley. Formerly it be- 
lieved in moderate protection: now it believes in extreme 
ned from McKinley. Formerly it 


ne; now it dDelleves in protcc- 


ian) 
mH 


elieved in protection 
tion for eternity. This, too, it learned from McKinley.— 
November 16, 1893. 

“PLATO AND PLATONISM: A Series of Lectures.” By 
Walter Pater. Macmillan & Co....To Mr. Pater, in an emi- 
nent degree, philosophy is a spirit to live with, not a piece 
of property to lay upon one’s shelf — November 30, 1893. 


AMONG THE VARIOUS PLANS on foot for increasing 


} } 
the national revenue, an income tax has been advocated by 


} , AJ > 
an influential group of Democratic politicians. —November 


30, 1893. 











Oscar Ameringer Never Weakened 


BY McALISTER COLEMAN 





came to the little colony of white and colored 
cotton workers which Ameringer founded in 
the Delta country of Louisiana in the depression years, 
there was grieving for the passing of the group's great- 
hearted leader. In the coal pits of Illinois old heads 
bowed lower when they learned that “Adam Coal- 


ligger,’ 


their union paper, would speak no more of the brave and 


whose writings they had followed for years in 


wise and humorous words that had cheered them through 
recurrent crises. In New York veteran Socialists, remem- 
bering when Ameringer came out of the Midwest to 
join with them in organizing the garment workers, 
mourned the loss of one of the outstanding pioncers of 
he party. And all across the continent, on remote farms 
ind in small towns and in great cities, fighters for 
the under-dog knew that a doughty comrade-in-arms had 
fallen in the struggle. 

Literally in the struggle, for Oscar's death at Okla- 
homa City on November 6 can be attributed to his trip 

ist year to the Louisiana colony, where he hoped to set 
up for the Negro workers a school as well-equipped as 
the Eva Frank Schoolhouse, built under Ameringer’s 
direction, for the whites. He was suffering from heart 
trouble when, against the advice of his doctor, he made 
the long trip to the Delta. As was his custom, he lived 
in cheap hotels, took no heed of his diet, worked furi- 
ously over his plans—at anything but union hours. He 
was more dead than alive when his gallant wife, Freda, 
the daughter of Dan Hogan of Socialist fame, drove 
lown to bring him home, but a stay at the Community 
Hospital at Elk City, Oklahoma, the cooperative started 
y his friend and comrade Dr. Michael Shadid, gave him 
1 new lease on life. 

Now he was full of plans again. Each day for a little 
time they let him sit in the sun that made the autumn 
flowers glow along the garden wall back of his com- 
fortable Oklahoma City home. There he worked over the 
material for his projected history of modern Europe, to 
¢ written in the style of his “Life and Deeds of Uncle 
sam,” for years a best-selling Socialist pamphlet. He 
planned to resume his contributions to the Progresstve, 
with which after Pearl Harbor his weekly, the American 
Guardian, had merged. Perhaps he would go back to 
painting again, and there was always his music. And 
then his heart stopped beating, and in America, the 
America of grass roots and quarter-sections and mean 
ide streets, of coal diggers, share-croppers, and steel 


: tot 
rexers, a strony ynat went 


HEN word of the death of Oscar Ameringer 









To this America Oscar had come as a stripli: 
his native Bavaria in 1886. His mother was a | 
woman, his father a cabinet-maker, as austere : 
mother was tender. The boy's childhood was an unhanpy 
one. He was in early rebellion against authority, | 
with equal intensity the Prussian drill sergeants or 
neuvers near his little village and the sadistic teacher; 
in the parochial schools. In his autobiography, “If Y 
Don't Weaken,” published shortly before Pear! Harbor 
he writes of the days of his youth with a grimness tem. 
pered with humor and indicates plainly enough how the 
sensitive artist was transformed into a social rebel 

As soon as he arrived in this country he went to the 
Midwest, “the Valley of Democracy,” joined the m 
Knights of Labor, worked at his trade of cal 
maker enough to meet his modest wants, haunted the 
public libraries and read the biographies of our Revo: 
lutionary leaders, attended trade-union and Socialist 
meetings, walked on picket lines until he could say » 
George Bernard Shaw, “Socialism made a man of me.” 

Soon he was editing trade-union papers and organiz- 
ing the brewery workers in New Orleans or the : 


IS 


cians’ union in the Midwest, always hammering a 
his favorite themes—industrial democracy with p: 
tion for use as its goal, an alliance of farm and ! 
workers, workers’ education, cooperation, all inspired by 
an indigenous hickory-shirt socialism. In Milw 
Victor Berger was his teacher as he was also the te 
of Eugene Debs, and when the Milwaukee Lead 

started, Ameringer became its most eagerly read 
tributor. 

The First World War, with its subsequent reign of 
terror, first under Postmaster General Burleson and 
under the ineffable A. Mitchell Palmer, drove knives 
into Oscar’s heart. He saw his friends and comrad 
many of them descendants of the revolutionary refugees 
of 1848, persecuted and tortured by chauvinist 
The Leader, deprived of its second-class mailing pri 
ileges, somehow carried on, with the letters from 
scribers going to Freda Hogan's Milwaukee address, but 
the fury with which an implacable Adminis! 
harassed the Socialists heightened until Berger 
Ameringer were indicted on enough counts to send them 
to jail for a hundred years. 

Oscar went down to the Southwest when the indict: 
ments against him were quashed, and there headed an 
organizing campaign among the farmers and railroad 
men that renewed the pre-war march of that region to- 
ward Socialist goals. His Oklahoma Daily Leader struck 


} 
nd 
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vember 


at the Klan. It fought so valiantly for the em- 
11 miners that he was given the editorship of 
Miner, weekly paper of District 12 of the 


Xf Warbler Ay r 1, ‘ yer) \ no 

viine Workers of America, the insurgent wing 
' im those dave in he llong nposition to 

on, Nn ose Gays if necadioOl g Opposit on 


ies of John L. Lewis. Oscar's “Adam Coal- 
olumn in the Miner became famous through 


abor world. The paper had a flavor that set it 


the run of stodgy trade-union organs filled 


tion of the union administration, stock pic- 
ils, a mess of dreary boiler-plate. But run- 
Miner was no bed of roses. “Editing a Jabor 


ied Oscar, “is like feeding melted butter on 
f a hot awl to an infuriated wildcat. 
n of a politician,” said Oscar in his col- 


s to get campaign contributions from the rich 


: a rt 
from the poor on the ground that he ts going 


one class from the other.” “Money is like 
he decided, echoing Francis Bacon, “no good 


spread around.” Of two Supreme Court deci- 
favoring the railroads, the other against a 


ry worker named Mary, Oscar remarked, “Too 


Mary wasn’t born a railroad.” 


in 1930 the Illinois miners finally decided to 
wage open war on the Lewis regime, Oscar’s speech 
at springfield convention of the insurgents was as 


A AJA 


ne Debs could not have exceeded Oscar that 


bit of proletarian oratory as I have ever heard. 


rnoon. “The rank and file,” he said in his 
“is like the grass of the fields. The rains an 
s beat upon it; winds and flame devour it; but one 

the early spring there is a secret stirring in the 
h and behold the grass has sprung up again—green 


y beautiful under a golden sun. So with you, dear 
ers. You will rise again even as the grass of the 


though all men’s hands be set against you, though 
feel yourselves isolated and abandoned, you, the 
ind file, will surely rise to spread the green mantle 
mocracy over this ravished American soil.” 
Sentimental, faintly absurd, to be comparing these 
tsh-featured, gnarled men from the pits with the 
prass of spring? Certainly it was, yet somehow 
understood and loved the speaker and his words, 
cheered Oscar until the tears stood in his eyes as he 
ked out from the platform over his people. 
That sort of thing, some latter-day “realistic” labor 
er will protest, was all right for its time and place; 
have to get down to brass tacks today. Ameringer, 
ho had written of the need for expanding the indus- 


rial-union form of organization back in the nineties, 


g the brewery workers and the miners’ unions as 
lels, was among the first laymen to urge that coal be 
irned in the fields and its energy carried off over high- 
wered electric transmission lines. He was stirred by 
stories coming out of Germany between wars of the 






work of Friedrich Bergius, the Nobel prize winner, in 


© | 
the hydrogenation of i RRP eae Ta Ye ‘ 
ne nyarovenavion ofr COai, ani Vainiy atlempted eT 
up a Bergius plant in southern Illinots, to be subsidized in 
part by union funds. Oscar saw in the integration, under 
government operation and with democratic controls, of 
electric power, transportation, and coal the ultimate solu- 
on of the perennial coal | dem. His papers s orted 
the Brophy plan for the nationalization of coal and, 
s | 1 " 
on, the proposals tor giant power centers made by 
I 
A4 / } r . 
Morris L. Cooke and other forward-looking engineers at 
a time when tl! mention of eit r was f{< 1iden 1n 
Lew r ‘ Vi me i Re? iT 470i 


Always he believed that the unions, together with con 


sumers cooperatives and farm organizations like the 
Farmers’ Union, could among them create a new deny 

‘ le ‘ ] j j 
cratic Culture for our industrial civilization. One day he 


walked in on Frank Farrington, the big-framed president 


f the Illinois Miners and Lewis's most powerful an- 
tagonist. 

peering at the min leader over 
his spectacles, “how many people lived in Athens at the 


Frank,’’ asked Oscar, 


time of Pericles? 

Farrington gazed blankly at his editor. 

“Not counting slaves,” went on Oscar hurriedly, “just 
about 350,000 men, women, and children, who made a 
civilization there that has never been equaled. Now 
we've got a population of miners and their families of 
about the same number right here in District 12...” 

“What do you want?” asked Farrington resignedly, 
knowing of old the oblique approach employed by 
Ameringer when he wanted something for his people. 
This time it was to have the union subsidize mmers’ 
Chautauquas in the summer months when the pits were 
closed. Oscar would bring to the fields the pick of the 
entertainment world, a good orchestra, speakers who 
knew the economic time of day, and technicians to talk of 
the larger problems of the industry in understandable 
language. This would be a streamlining of the old So- 
cialist encampments at which Oscar and Walter Mills 
and Kate O'Hare had spoken and later Oscar and his 
three sons had played quartets for the farmers from all 
the quarter-sections. To be sure, nothing came of this 
proposal, just as nothing has come of Oscar's proposals 
for the integration of coal with water-power and trans- 
portation. But with a few honorable exceptions, what 
younger labor leader today is offering his membership 
such an intelligent combination of educational facilities? 

Of his many contributions to the labor movement, 
Ameringer of course will be remembered Jongest for 
his precious gift of humor. He was called the “Mark 
Twain of labor” and later “the workers’ Will Rogers.” 
Any analysis of humor is futile, but I would not agree 
that Oscar’s humor was that of the man who in his last 
years became a protégé of J. P. Morgan's or the wise- 
cracking Oklahoma cowpuncher who showed with pride 
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in autographed picture of Andrew W. Mellon addressed 
They tried that once 
memories 


“My good friend, Will Rogers.” 


Oscar: the late Arthur yee with 


his father’s socialism, took An rer up to a high 


intain wit ffers of what saa i fortune if he 


rst papers. Brisbane used to 

indignant refusal. 
humorists Oscar's 

Art Young, is the 


his tenderness and pity, his fierce 


I woul say that of all 


som comrade, the incomparable 
an with whom, in 
and tyranny, Ameringer 
n best be com; ed of a book of 
the pick of Oscar's columns illustrated by Art Young. 
“the Wise Men of the East,” as Oscar 
, needed that 


When word 


in t wn, we'd 


itred injustice, hypocrisy, 


ared. For years I drean 
How all of us, 


risively called us, as well as the workers 
leansing Aristotelian purge of laughter! 
York that Oscar was 


of Arthur Garfield Hays or Morris 


went around New 
zather at the home 
Ernst or Evans Clark to make an 
he re nina his youthful ad- 


adoring circle around 
the veteran editor while 
ventures with the counterfeit quarter (you'll find them 

“If You Don't Weaken”: Freda Ameringer has some 
opies left at the Leader Building, Oklahoma City), the 
love life of the Reverend King, the founding of the 
Conservatory of Music at the Texas stop. 
Heywood Broun would come lumbering in to sit fas- 
counterfeit- 


whistle 


at Oscar's feet and later to use the 
Oscar was a 


nated 
juarter theme in several of his columns. 
and he would strut around the room giving 


e Reverend King about to rob 


horn mimi 
s the pious front of t tl 
» collection plate for ae money, or the aged John D. 


“chasing a little white ball around a cow 


ckefeller 


isture with a shinny-stick.”’ 
had the Shavian 
“Capital takes 


change human nature,” “If 


In his speeches to the workers he 
k of stating a conventional platitude 
“You can't 
divided,” etc 


the risks,” 


the money were and turning it inside 


until his overalled audience rocked with laughter. 
it he was never merely the clown. Two minutes after he 
1 started on the most fantastic of his tall stories you 
w that you were en rapport with a brilliant intelli- 

brooding over the comedies and tragedies of our 
and holding up a mirror whose reflections 


last laugh had died 
would be mingled 


after the 


laughter 


r I ne 


tears of 


sorrow when the foremost racon- 


s had finished 
ten compromised on immediate demands, 


udden 


‘ a) ’ 
the Socialist Party line,”” on short-time political 


s. But never on the fundamentals. Because he did 
cruel system 


M isd m of the 


weaken in his hatred of war and 


t breeds it. in his faith in the ultimate 


his belief tl 


ivilization with room in it for mercy 


nmon man iat somehow we can make a 


ind love and 


ghter, Oscar Ameringer’s was a great life. 
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AMES LOEB, JR., executive secretary of the 
Democratic Action, recently received a form 


“You can see that Plannin 





taining these words: 
for the men who control the destinies of American 
That is why we are offering this weekly news lett 
war planning to management executives only, 


why we invite YOU to join.” 


THE HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY is ma 
thetic rubber bands to editors with this message: 
typical example of an American development w! 
made free from political interference.” 


HENRY G. FLEER (coal, coke, fuel oil, and air tr 
now affixes to his letterhead a gold sticker bearing th 
“Atlantic Educational Foundation—Education for the } 
Founded 1943 by Henry G.. Fleer.” This is a sam; 
educational material: “Germany will succumb and 
definitely out of the war, although still maintaining 
of force. The European war is over.” 


AMERICAN GENERAL in London tells this 
emblazoned with the insignia 


AN 
himself. His staff car, 
rank and driven by a military chauffeur, had a slight « 
with a battered old London taxi. The general got 
berated the cabb length, ending with the r 
question, “What have you to say 
looked the general in the eye and replied, 


y at some 
for yourself?” 
‘Pear! 


to you, sir.” 
THE CHICAGO TELEPHONE DIRECTORY lis: 


ers for McCormick, Robert R., Col.: one for t! 
one for “‘pvt. garage,” and « 


num! 
dence, one for ‘“‘service,”’ 


“pvt. stables.” All are located on Roosevelt Road. 


FROM AN ACCOUNT of an address by “Otto, ar 
heir of all the Hapsburgs,” in the Chicago Tribune: 
was a tremendous much befurred and feathered crowd 
There were a few oustanding features in this long talk 
of all there was no mention of Russia, not a syllab 
George of Greece was fully praised. Crown Prince U 
of Italy also came in for much praise. . . . But when i 


to Count Carlo Sforza, who hustled over to Italy to en 
political ri 
FESTUNG EUROPA: Six of the nine bookstores in Bé 
Norway, 


the compulsory labor service. 


gzOtto denounced him in no uncertain ¥ 


have been ordered to close in order to free 

. Kindergartens thro: 
Germany now teach children this prayer for grace | 
meals: ‘‘Fold your little hands, bow your little head; 
of him who gives us our daily bread. Adolf Hitler 
name; him we as our savior claim.”’ .. . Polish churche 


bear signs reading ‘‘Poles not admitted.” 


[W%e invite our readers to submit material for In t/ 

either clippings with source and date or stories t 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded each 
month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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The K. ings Men 


BY GAETANO SALVEMINI 


N NOVEMBER 9 the United Press reported 


it units of anti-Fascist volunteers which were 


yperating in the Naples area under General Giu- 
*n disbanded by Badoglio’s orders, 


> men would be drafted into a regular Italian 


seppe Pavoni had bee 


ler Antonio Basso, “ 


King’s general “handles most dealings concerning 


one of the King’s generals.” 


between the Italians and the Allied authorities 


< 


not only as chief of the reorganized saitihery 


but also as “Badoglio’s representative” in civil- 

affairs. 

It is probable that the prefect whom Badoglio has 
| to govern civilian affairs in Naples—Enrico Cava- 

re—is also under the jurisdiction of the King’s gen- 
Signor Cavaliere was prefect of Bari and of Palermo 


Mussolini, and he, like other men who are serv- 
Italy today, certainly cannot be accused of having 

a “premature anti-Fascist.” 
It is safe to say that Badoglio is acting with the full 
Allied Con- 


dmin- 


anproval of London and Washington. An 
to oversee the a 
of the Badoglio government. “Victor Em- 
said the New York Times of October 24, 


ng, but the power behind his throne is the Allied 


ssion” has been established 


and as thins gs are shaping now, it ts still going 

ehind the throne when Victor Emmanuel is again 

K of Italy in Rome.” The King was a rubber stamp 

. for Mussolini, Now he ts a rubber stamp for the Control 

n. Orders issued by Badoglio are the orders of 
yntrol Mission. 

October 28 Robert D. Murphy, American Min- 

and Harold Diacudilen, the British 

, arrived in Naples with Badoglio to confer with 


rin North Africa, 


ine rominent Italians about the future of Italy. The Italians 
nust abdicate. Mr. 
yi hy and Mr. Macmillan returned to Algiers to report 


ired that the King and his son 


ir governments. The upshot of their report was 


Po] 


evident. In the New York Times of November 

respondent from Naples 
lied Milita 
5 he is immune.” In fact, on Nove 
i visit to Naples, 


stated that ‘‘at 


presen: 
ry Mission sits at the King’ 
mber 3 the King 


and the Herald Tribune of No 


n 


- P as the / 


r 5 described the “ovation” which he received or 


> 


yur sie the streets. In a city of 900,000 peop! 
not difficult to gather together two or three hundr 





un-clothes policemen to cheer the King lustily while 





cting his person fromm less enthusiastic subjects. But, 








| ‘ , r 
peroaps, on secon 1 th uught, the King’s reception was not 
quite as enthusiastic as the first report indicated. By N 
vember 10 the Herald Tribune corres lent \ ha 
the King had been pleased “by the lack of any hostile 
< ‘ 

} ; rs } » } | j P ~ P 
aemonstration during his three-day visit t Naples 


Whatever the truth, the e 
cael his trip to Naples King 


III apparently won the first round of his 


the visit that 
Emmanuel 


Pt . 
fight to retain his throne-—at least temporarily 

The first round was won in London and in Washing 
ton, not in Naples. It was won on the yi of so-called 


“unconditional surrender.” The second round was won 
on November 9 in Italy 


banded and the control of the King’s generals over Ital 


when the volunteers were dis- 


ian fighting forces was officially acknowledged. On No- 


vember 10 the Associated Press made it clear that the 


Allied Control Mission would “prevent any group under 


or outside the Italian government from attempting to use 


troops to gain or retain within the country 


—_ 


power 


help Badoglio in t 


he task of rebuilding the Kir 


army, several Italian generals taken prisoner in Africa 


are being dispatched to Italy. Other Italian officers 1 

be released after their ba 

ficht 
In other words, the lives of 1 boys in I 


e not to be saved by volunteers who want to fight and 


* 


kgrounds and their will t 


een invest — 


< 


the Germans have | 
Ameri 


ho may have some conception of the true 1 
Si ruggle 
reaucrats of the 


1 


> against Fascism The y are to be saved by soulless 


1 


old royal army, who, after covering 


and Si uin, have der 
present war. To be sure, 
sted **+} ¢ Tel 


G nat itaiian Mm 


themselves with glory in Ethiopia 
onstrated their capacity in the 
Associated Press has sugge 


] 


power will be diverted mainly to the task of rebu 


the country’s crippled railways and highways”; so there 
is little danger that the King’s men will turn the ot 
y lives of Amer 

As for rebuilding r 


ways and highways, no one is less qualified for tl 


iy. One merely wonders how many 


boys will be saved by such allies. 


of work than an army chief. It is a job for civilian 
perts. But, of course, a general is sure he 
thing. If you ask a general to give birth to : 1] 
es to bed. 


All these facts seem to imply that unconditional mi 


instantly and confidently g 


tary surrender last September was coupled with a 
litical deal by which the King and Badoglio wer 
In return for that 


assured of their respective jobs 


the two men will submit to any kind of indignity. 7 
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war of Italy against the Germans has definitely become 
the private business of Mr. Churchill, Mr. Roosevelt, 
the King, and B | 


On may ask now (MN ; \ its can be recom led with 


mn d uration issued in Moscow on Novem- 


ber 1, according to which the “Foreign Secretaries of the 
l 1St the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union 
ave established that their three governments are in com- 
plete it that Allied px toward Italy must 
i d 1 1 the fund ntal pr n iple that Fascism 
and all its evil influence and figuration shall be com- 
te] destroye 1 and that th Italian people shall be 
f 1 every Opport ty to establish governmental and 
3 re } } P ” 
‘ ins ions based itic principles 
Th “ 5 t ¥ their meaning not 


only in London and Washington but also in Moscow. 
ld us that “the Foreign 


4 ‘ ‘ 1 y 7, ‘ aS ’ . . , > 
Secretaries of the United States and the United Kingdom 
é 
; : 
declare that th yn of r gove nents from the 


inception of the invasion of Italian territory, in so far 


been based upon this policy ' Th culiar words were 
published on November 2. On the following day the 
King went to Naples to “enhance his prestige.” On No 
vember 9 Badoglio—that is to say, the Allied Control 
» Italian vol 
be allowed to help save the lives of American boys. 


{ A further commentary L y Dr. Salt Cmini u ill appear 


Mission—gave orders that ni inteers should 


; 
in an early issue. | 
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White Terror in Paraguay 


HE following details about the white 

Paraguay have been received from the A ‘ 
League for the Rights of Man: 

lhe information we have received sets f 
alarming condition of the well-known anti-fasci 
Augusto ¢ 
months in an unhealthful cell in the public jail 


cion. The cell, which has no roof, is flo 


anete, who has been in pfisoncd I 


soners often have to spend Sev 
unable to lie down 
Cafete is the labor leader Cirilo Ag 
founder of the Latin American Federation of I 
“Recently Alfredo Alcorta, student leader 
president of the Fedetation of Secondary Stud 
arrested. For three consecutive days he was k« 
a table and subjected to beatings with rulers, fi: 
and sabers. He is now in danger of losing an « 
“Also in prison are the young students Arser 
Rafael Quintana, and Victorino Baez, all of w! 
been beaten and subjected to electric shocks. 
Julio Diaz and Britos Paris, were nearly asphy 
- } 


“Besides these prisoners many pefsons are int 


in concentration camps in the Chaco area—Fort Jul 


’ 


Fourth, Ingavi, Isla Poi, Petia Hermosa, and others. T! 


are subjected to forced labor, with insufficient fo 


many of the sick lack medical attention.” 
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Behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 
F THE Stockholm Aftontidningen was as reliably 
| formed as it claimed to be on November 4, a Ger- 
general for the first time in this war has rebelled 
only a little rebellion, but—. The rebel was a 
general named Oswald. He seems to have held 
ne command in France. The civil administration de- 
| that he arrest a number of trouble-makers and 


ve them shot. He refused—in these words, it is 
“Soldiers are neither policemen nor murderers.” 
He was discharged from his post by a certain General 


ind it is not known what became of him. 


October 27 a jubilee was held in Cracow. The 
tovernment General of Poland celebrated its fourth 


r with great festivities. The Governor General made 
ech. He said that Poland was the eastern bulwark 


‘ the Reich and that nothing could influence him to 

differently. “Despite the opposition and the acts 

violence which have occurred in this territory the 
rman leadership will go on as hitherto.” 

But at the same time he told the Poles of a “mag- 

dus gesture” to be made by the Germans. A Chopin 

m would be opened in Cracow. Even in the midst 

1 war the German administration concerned itself 

lture. The gratitude of the Poles may have been 

hat affected by a slight act of pillage which was 

-d with this magnanimous gesture. For the occa- 

was used to announce that the latest research 

1 Chopin to be, not a Pole with a mixture of 

h blood, but the scion of a “German-Alsatian 


y.” The true name of the family was not Chopin 


4 


hoping! 


Germans usually announce the death of members of 
nily by paid notices or obituaries in the news- 
rs. War deaths are handled in the same way. The 
vspapers contain pages and pages of such black- 
rdered announcements. But there are, one might say, 
parties represented in these notices. In some the 
ends with the formula: “He died for his Fihrer 
the Fatherland.” Others are silent about the Fuhrer. 
omission of the Fiihrer from the obituaries of the 
is about the only open political act now possible 

{ sermany. 
[he Swedish newspaper Nw has taken the trouble tc 
sage in some statistical research on this point. It has 
nined the files of the Vélkische Beobachter for the 
two years and noted the number of death notices 
th and without mention of the Fihrer. It found that 
the winter of 1941-42, while the victories were con- 


ling, 90 per cent of the obituaries contained th 
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' ' ’ " 
reported the correspondent of the Swiss Nation on N 


tion has in no way abated.” On the contrary, 
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vember 4, the at 





,; 
y) “mar t f ‘ ™ > al ) 
nosphere of panic among the popula- 







people. he declared. are demanding peace at anv or 
re¥pes, GlcuidiCd, aic aemanc¢ In’ peace a 4iiy jr 







) ont 1 | 
Pe ype sum up their unhat py existence now in 
onl Ts ! } } ‘ ] 
words as, ‘It would be better to end the war as so 






e t st le 1, a r | ; C ; 
as possible before all our cities are in dust and ashe 
and Germany is completely ruined’; or, “If all ous 





cities are erased, even the greatest victory will not hel; 





us.’’ Whenever the talk is along this line, one hears two 





expressions used—Aasradieren (erase) and Totale Ver- 





nterestingly enough, both 





nichtung (total destruction ) 





these phrases were coined by Hitler himself, 





The same correspondent makes these observations 





about German reactions to Russia: 





Whereas formerly the Moscow radio was not so 





liked as the London radio, even by workers, increa 





attention is now being paid to Moscow. As the Russiar 
Russian broadcasts 


‘his does not mean that peo 






armies draw nearer to Germany, 






become more important. 





who listen to Moscow are Communists. Communism 





been too long described to Germans as an invention of 





iL 


the devil. Former German Communist leaders now in 





London or Moscow have largely lost their political 








}, ] ’ ¢ 


power. Even people who have been bombed out of 






their homes and who, having lost all, might be expected 







to have the greatest sympathy with the Communists 





i 4 
would prefer an Anglo-American victory. Their até 








tude is: “Stalin cannot conjure up decent new homes for 
us, for half of Russia itself must be rebuilt. Englar 
and America have gold and raw materials, and it w 
be to their interest to sell us their surplus products 





They would be obliged to see that tolerable conditions 






prevailed in Germany so that the German people, with 
the products of their own labor, could buy English and 





American good 





FS. 1 » of »s ] 4 t.. vn ry ~~ 
All this shows that the mass of the people in Germany 





are convinced that the war will finally be lost. Confirma- 
t Swiss paper, the Aagauer Ta 
blatt, which on November 4 carried a dis 





tion is found in anothe 





itch fron 





Vienna about the Nazis there. For a long time they were 


“now they are tryin 





FR 


htesly dicannaoints 


DIUTeriy disap] inted, Dut 





to lose the chance of participating in the new d 





as they are commonly call 


ante ’ ' rere 
ments. Such ‘reinsurers, 





seck out former acquaintances, t 





are numerous. They 
whom they explain their changed views. And they tr 


1 





to secure their future by doing little services, su a 


making regular financial payments to the liaison men o 
resistance organizations or giving warning of impending 


arrests. 
















OOKS and the ARTS 


Flow Gently, Sweet Kaftan witl ~ d —” There will “ no a " : : de 


zipper. No hooks, no snaps, no metal fasten 


















S AMERICANS, fighting for a just cause. we are of No crackle. No pop. No button openings. No { 
' 1 e AK + + , l 
course id to win t war. As the natural heirs of No squat, no stoop, no grunt. No pockets—a su 






ntting ( aress 









1 
1iewlves 






ec . : { ' 
‘ ] Half or these ores are a ined for coOid Climat 


north tem; 





ational difference in shape and size.” 








Be 1 0 your tention. It would be miss- used as often as possible for boys and girls. Teen-age pir\s 
















1 nt to attack this article. Like much of jour- are to be permitted no dresses; they will wear bk ‘ 
nalism 1 most thum nts it is more profitably amenable and half-wool, half-rayon sweaters, which were 
to study t sm. Its phe raphs and ras tions are unconsciously derived from Garbo, the one Europea: 
a rich. essent rsot embodiment of tion, but which, more likely, are given the girls because 
popular moods and meat far more important. more in- their busts are not so large, even allowing for 
La e le can. differences in shape and size, as to make the garm 
of itself, ever be turbance of the hard-won peace and, of course, becau 
The s t ope’s Cl 3.’ The sub- f our very nicest Bennington girls look like n 






















that will ( like A icans.”” The rest of the Barring the sweaters, all these garments are, as Li/e says 
1 to ’ what that will mean American in style; if you can call it style. The pathetic thing 
\n An facture: n now preparing this cloth is, some of them do have a little. Some designers 
inj ‘ 1 will dist ted by the United Nations Relief all the merry butchers who dreamed up this future evi 
and Rel litation Ce t for 10,000.000 people of had the idea, however blurred, that it might be kind « 
Peo} 
Europe. It | be ld, bartered, or piven away if, at no extra expense of course, these dresses were 
s of d eed.” It ‘will cost $54,000,000'’—an ave ‘ enough not to break your heart to wear. The best 
f $5.40 per subhuman the once-best “‘basic’’ dress of a quite poor girl wt 
There is nothing in this article about what the ill-dressed even poorer friend with a roughly similar figure has | 
liberated European man will wear; possibly he is not ex- rowed for a very special date which she knows will 
which mieht in turn he Ip explain the look ing very special. Another, because it is one-piece, ts allowe 
for we I case the article is devoted buttons up the back. Still another, an obvious pt 
to th prospects for women, } ng girls, and children dress, though this is not mentioned—we are not » 
( this war, after all, for the sake of Europe's birth rate 
whe: ndicates, “will vlaring print whipped into “not mu h of anyth 
| ns = rather sensational buttons, fasteners, or cuffs; ali the spare cloth poes ior & 






ment is followed neither by ‘The Star-Spangled Banner” rainy day. “But,” Life adds with a brave little smil 





nor by a penitential novena but by This will be all right pretty.”” One is compelled to doubt that the writer, . 
for the hard presse 1 Eure pe ins. but it may disapy oint some signer, or the presum |} tive wearer Can possibly believe 





Outside a few rather piteous efforts at either coi 





of the post-war American tourists, who, instead of finding 
Sivasses and vias of the Conti- sense, prettiness, or both, these clothes could only ha 












‘ dint | ar! on the rz and i 
nent, will find everybody looking just like Main Street.’ designed by persons with a profound hatred for living. A 
Now the Europeans who get these clothes will be in no even the attempts are defeated ; needlessly so. It is 0 t 
mosition to | ¢] t is potato-sacking: question whether anything a machine turns out for dire 
h considerably q one’s own right to care. That sort human use is productive of any human good; but ' 
luxuries. On the other hand care whatever for the product on the part of those » 
we may properly question whether anyone except the recipi- manipulate the machines, it is possible to make fabrics w! 
has the right not to care. And one more look at those do not look heartsick, waterlogged, and insulted the mir 
dresses and pants and coats makes the whole question too they leave the loom, and to turn those fabrics into clothe 


to bother out, anyway which do not look as if they had been patterned with | 


The captions begin, with almost unqualified ur iformity, meat ax and assembled with awls. These things must sur 
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and the still deeper 


st nor integrity. 


; ; 
m possible to see so concentrated a lack of hear 








juacy even to a simpie jot 


ade 








is is revealed in these picture 











Czech woman who heils 








erself when 


this-—or compared to h 


700¢ j fort 


We may rig 


red tO 


? 1 
barter, or the § mine of dire need, she acce 


se insults htly ‘ieeiilias whe 


rded sketches which 


e not a few which had some real life, imaginatios 


ndness at least of visible intention 





} 
ca 


+} . :. “ie 
they were discarded; 







the wond 


‘edly wonder why 


e purely rhetorical. Oo imagine that 


mae a 
e course of this disgrace some half-sensible 


anere Aad 


gested that qualified people from the 
{1 regions which were to be clothed be called i 


», put in charge. And it is only too easy t 





time of accumulated shame over their work to a con 


ther, among 


n made by machines which long ago turned from a 


ioddy malignance toward the inferiors who squir 


inferiors who permit then 


never got into production, 


We may stil 


some- 


human 


how that suggestion was received. Every hones 
ph betrays it: the bottomlessly vindictive contemptu- 
; of the Victorian benefactor for his victim; the half- 
explicit, immensely strong implicit desire to degrade and to 
: inion over him; the sleep-walking genius for the 
vhich dominion and degradation are accomplished ; 

lless scorn—and terror and hatred—for the person 
ly objects. He is, after all, the sort of post-war 
4 in tourist who is disappointed because he will not 

: ‘er black mottoed panties, dirndls, and spaghett 
the rues, Strasses, and vias of the Continent. The 

‘ graphs, the very models, brilliantly conspire t 
it his decadent type, and to reassure every solid 
who might fear that we are getting soft with these 
signers who dragged us into their lousy war. ‘The 

ye and the lighting suggest the Arctic porcelair 

hotel washstand china; the poses have the queasy 
bodies in contact with such material; the models are 
e xpressing their proper honest wretchedness or have 


rdered to wipe off their silly gr 
sans don’t have teeth anyway. 

ld be worse, of course. Always there is that 

feel in embracing the lesser of two evils. These ¢ 

*, after all, hardly different from the dead average whi 


is bad enough for me is plenty good enoug! 


all, made on the presumption that w 


iss—what 
and are, after < 

win the war. One 
right if the Japanese were in a position to send 


do win the war, and supposing that they had bo 


any direction, the ideas of sentimentalists of ¢ 


or yours—it could have been much worse. The 


int proudly to the fact that there are three superfl 


ire inches of lint in mademoiselle’s skirt 


extra .003 per wearer—which creates a swirl i 
ing and makes all the difference in the pest war 


have tried dressing Eur 


joy one 


1 ' 
-lothes 


ins, this is serious, and 


a 


$ 


r years been fed to the bleaker levels of our own work- 


a 


shudders to imagine Americans feel- 
s 


jamas, pareus, and nostril-bones. But even assuming 


~ 


—COsung 


' 
worid. 
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They might have gone American in Hollywood st Dhey 
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— ! J ‘ ‘-« Af , 
might have rt led on | re, Harper's Bazaar, Maa 

























i m ht ive sen dur eC } { n 
t a pa { $0 | kka at B n Mawr « if Dut «¢ int 
{ junior misses of Yugoslav some of t R ynal Dress 
di¢hards of around 1 ) might have got i ) 1. The 
r rf bi t ic I Ak i 4 
, like f a , ' 
f i00 ix€ a Compination oO an oOrpnana a mi 
marriage paradise for those who truly un stand one 
another, and an ad for breakfast food. Really tight-lipped 
utilitarians might have prescribed coveralls for one and a 
I 
with a jingle specially compose 1 by Hindemith—gratis, fo 
the cause—to put the idea over; adding the inducement th 
they would help reduce the manifold political and econom 
frictions in post-war-torn Europe. Those with a true and 
ensitive imagination for the heart of a | ople might so 
easily have won through to the throne and bestowed on each 
ation costumes of that period in which it reached its apogee 
uxelite armor, nylon panaches, light-alloy excal re 
ee ob allies oe If one had the ear of at 
NIDle Sans-Culottes, and SO ON ft ONC 21adqd Ul Cat ¢ an 
y creative force in the State Department one could sugg 





to him a scheme so much simpler than this slow, sickening 






, ' ; 1 os | 1] fnrone 
murder-by-inches: we could infantilize all Europe o 











) | 
night with the help of a hundred million snugglebunnies 
What one would do with the ear afterward had best not | 
comunitted to print in a time when solidarity of purpose is 
so indispensable to those, at least, whose purposes of 
despises and dreads; but one is forced to realize, as alway 
t ' ' ' 1 | ‘ ne 
that gZioomy as things 100K, they would be ever » mu 
worse if tyros like ourselves had our way. Democracy grind 







slowly, but who wants a worm, anyhow? Or, as ten mullio 
grateful Europeans must surely find it in their hearts to say 
Don’t bite the hand that feeds you; go straight for the throa 







The Poetry of Angelica Balabanoff 
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FARS. By Angelica Balabanoff. E. 
any. $2. 

NGELICA BALABANOFF is the well-known Russi 

Socialist who has been living of recent ye 








country. The career of Comrade Balabanoff has i: 
in political defeats which have brought also r 
in regard to personalities and movement 
ted role ~ 


She played an energetic and high-hearted 








THE 
ORAL FRONT 


TH BATTLEFIELD of this war is the 
human spirit. It is there the war will be 
won or lost. The armies of Nazism will be 
defeated, but if we are to win the war the 
be defeated. 


id tf Nazism also must 


MiLad UI N ahd il 


And this can be done only DY positive, 
is 


agvepressive democratic action. 


Modern war is a political act. Those 
who say, “Win the war first and then we 


» 


! +! me > ] nee 2) — = 
can think ab the peace, nave missed 


the point. If their counsel prevails we shall 
ar. That was the essential cause 
Wilson’s failure. He con- 
ceived the war in purely military terms, 
and as a defense of democracy by force of 
} +} 


lose the V 
of Woodrow 


could be 


Lhalie 


and | 


arims, L11c@ved the peace 

‘ 
afran ¢ a a CONnNTCTCNnCC table arte! t 1e 
military victory. This time we cannot 


We must fig! 


‘ 


it on the moral 


1 
aitord to walt. 
+] } . ] , 
front with as much vigor as on the military 


front. 


ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


listinguished poet and Librarian of Con- 


< ‘ 


( 


gress, will discuss the moral meaning of 
_- 


oO 


the war in the next issue of 


Vation 
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paigns of the Italian Socialists of the period before the | 





World War, and was a friend and confidante of My 
in his early pseudo-Socialist phase; she was a mem 





the Socialist minority who kept up the Zimmerw 
























movement in Europe in the teeth of the belligere: I ha 
joined the Bolsheviks in 1917, returned to Russ ‘. 
Revolution, and became first secretary of the Com a 
emained on good terms with Lenin, but was ri 
stomach the splintering tactics of the Comintern As 
the provocative methods of the Cheka, and wa td 
eliminated in a way that seems today relatively am 
mild, at the end of 1921, in the days before c Wo 
otiicial line were forced to appear at public trials and nears 
themselves guilty of treason. ee 
é d lj hat 
She was, however, depressed and ill when she « eeks a: 
sea to Sweden; and to tortify herself against seas ve 
the midst of a storm that came up she began to Kremlis 
herself and to translate into other languages poem hin 
had learned in her girlhood. Later, as she tells u eel 
autopiography, “My Lite as a Rebel,’’ too ill to He he 
activity and “so weakened by work and underno SPOR 
that I had felt like an old woman at forty-three,” sie | Last 
to compose poetry of her own “in various languaye - 1, 
the greatest facility. I seemed to be overwhelm 7 rp 
away by a flood of rhythm.” She wrote poems in all the a ong 
languages she knew: Russian, German, French, Itaisan Wo id 
English. It was her method of recovering from coiia; “Dish 
it has proved one of the consolations of her years of oe : 
appointment and retirement. ww Co 
‘hese poems have now been published in a volume | a | 
though hardly a first-rate work of literature, musi 
as a literary curiosity and has its place in the reve “Pp, 
record. It is also a symptom of the pressure, in our time, + men 
the need for an international language. We have | e vn] 
val Latin and eighteenth-century French, and have $ AIKC 
arrived at Basic English; and in the meantime we ! Gh 








talk all the languages at once, like Marx and Engels in 








“Finnegans Wake,” h 





correspondence, like Joyce in 





Help 


here are ft 
urope. 
They can E 


gene Jolas in his polyglot poetry, and like Angelis 





banoff in these poems. She developed a habit of ws . 


same poem in each of her five languages, and th 


are not translations because there is no original hat 
- ; ° Aad 
s of the same theme. They peeden and 


+ »4} Yer 
rrearment 





quite distinct 





: hy saving 

written in the same kind of meter, very irregu s Commi 

T +] 1 : mks . ) ul hu 

vague. The author is so completely internationalize wage 
versions in her native Russian do not even seem muc! mn and 

ent from or better than the others. She has relatiy a 
sense of the metrical differences of the various }a: ction. 
e ¢ . , , 1" $ itself 

and it is hard to tell whether or not she even allow t mene 


metrical value of the silent final e in French. 


These poems are thus, in many cases, better for 


tmergen 


form than they are to read. Anyone who has heard t ME RAST £0 
recite them knows what effectiveness she can give the 


their usefulness as perorations before audiences of vari >-CHAIRME! 








Mme. | 
nationalities seems to have supplied one of the motives ¢! Nice CHARM 
have impelled her to make so many versions. At an) erent 
they constitute a document that is worth while to reflect « MOERS: Ste 
at this moment. If anyone has been wondering what ! Jab 
become, in this climax of hideous mechanical warfare, 5 ane 









by Ben Hecht 


1 have an Uncle who is a Ghost. “Why is this?” asked this Ghost, “why is it that we 
 w “1 + — who are dead are without a Name in the Confer: 3 
he is no ordinary Ghost like so many dead of Fine People?” . 
: ; ies “This I do not know,” said my Uncle Abra! 
{. was elected last April by the Two Million Jews on a . 
an esl few thie Coenen on te teat I can only report what exists. Jews do not exist, « 
yave Deen murdered Dy e Germa 4 Cir \ | 5 ! | al 
ye n | ai uu ati. aa 4 i : aasadati : ‘ * UscC¢ , 
iD ’ when they are dead. In the Kremlin in MN nt 
id Lelegate. White House in Wash ngton, in the Dow: ng of 
erever there are Conferences on how to make Building in Lo don where I have sat on the w Ww 
World a Better Place, maybe, my Uncle Abraham sills, I have never heard : r name. The pe ple 
. oe live } » huislding alin. Ronseve vat © Ye 
-ars and sits on the window sill and takes notes. iy those b ildings—Stalin, Roosevelt and ¢ 
; =“ be in M 5 —are afraid to speak of us. Why, I don't know. We 
. » ¢ ner + n se). aa Tey 1 ; 1 ‘ 
Lhats Now € happened to be in Mioxow 4 : were not allowed by the Germans to stay alive. \re 
5 ABO. are not allowed by the Four Freedoms to be dead 
\ly Uncle Abraham sat on the window sill of the ‘ = = 
. i? nee A Woman Ghost from the Dynamite D 
K in and listened with great excitement, to one of 0 <7 : 
. } iesSa spoke, 
nest Conterences he has ever attended since he — on 
ea a World Delegate. “If they didn’t mention the two milion n “d 
, . 1? Tew n th ‘ontference. isn’t th yad for fo , on 
He heard every word that Eden, Molotov and Hull Jews in the Cont ence, isnt that bad fo: fou i 
, who are still alive? he Germans will think that wher 
K - 1 - — 
Last nigt r Uncle Abraham was back in a Certain they kill Jews, Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill pre- 
Last night my Uncle Abraha aCK . tend nothing is happening. 


» where the Two Million murdered Jews met. It 
» Jewish Underground. Only Ghosts belong to it. 


When the Two Million Souls had assembled, my a 

le Abraham arose and made his report to them as rf Us? 
an, World Delegate. My Uncle A 
“Dishonored dead,” said my Uncle Abraham. “Fel- “Little Chil 
of y Corpses and Ghosts from All Over. Of the Mos- patient. We wi 
onference I have this to report. The Conference we were killed 


+a promise that the world was going to punish the Nobodies. Tod: 


And from the Two Million Ghosts came a great cry. 


“Why is this silence? Why are they afraid to speak 


braham raised his hand. 


;' “eo 
Iren,’’ my Uncle Abraham spoke: “be 
ll be dead a long time. Yesterda 
we were char ged from Nobodi to 
] ) 


iv, on our Jewish tomb, there is ¢ 


ins for murdering all the different peoples of Star of David but an Asterisk. But, who knows, maybe 
Czechs, Greeks, Serbs, Russians, French host i omorrow—} 

Da Seal rere ‘eetar easc @ eT ryy ’ . , 

olish officers, Cretan peasants. Only we were This ended the meeting of the Jewish Underground. 


( it mentioned. In this Conference, which named every- 
ly the Jew had no name. He had no face. He 
ke a hole in Europe on which nobody looked.” 


feet away from 


\ Ghost from the Lime Kilns of Warsaw spoke. notebook behin« 


My Uncle Abraham has gone to the White House 
in Washington. He is sitting on the window sill two 


at ‘ lJ . } oo - com late } 
Mr. INOOSCY if. but Li bic ie? iiis 


y Uncle Abraham Reports... 








Help prevent 4,000,000 people from becoming Ghosts 


Tiere are four million Jews still alive in doors of Palestine and other countries 
pe under United Nations control open for 

an be saved. Experts agree on escaping Jews. For it is now strictly a 
race for time against death. Every day 
aeden and Denmark have just proved that passes dooms thousands who can be 


a 


4 

. 

i! by saving 6,000 Jews in a few days. saved, 

‘sis Committee considers it a sacred duty This Committee is asking the American 

humanly possible to save them. people for a half million dollars with 

tir ofices and representatives in Wash- which it hopes—and believes—results can 
nd in London, in Palestine and be secured effecting the rescue of the four 

i ey, are steadily working in this million martyred Jews in Europe. 

‘ trying to get large-scale govern- We need your financial help immediately. 

r This action will have to ex- By your support will be determined 

pos itself in the creation of an Inter- the speed, scope and effectiveness of 

. 1 





ital Agency to save the Jewish our work to save the Jewish people of 
pone of Europe and in declaring the Europe. 


tnergency Committee to Save the Jewish People of Europe 


ONE EAST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. MURRAY HILL 2-7237 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


CO-CHAIRMEN: Peter H. Bergson, Louls Bromfield, Ben Hecht, Rep. Will Rogers, Jr., 
Mme. Sigrid Undset. 

Y'CE-CHAIRMEN: Dean Alfange, William 8. Bennet, Konrad Bercovic!, Jo Davidson, Oscar 
“ Ehrhorn, William Helis, Prof. Francis E. McMahon, Dean George W. Matheson, 
H bert 8. Moore, Fletcher Pratt, A. Hadani Kafaecli, Lisa Sergio, Rep. Andrew 

Somers, Dr. Maurice William, 

DiMBERS Stella Adler, 1. J. Amiel, M. Berchin, Rabbi Philip D. Bookstaber, Bishop James 
\. Cannon, Jr., Lester Cohen, Rep. Samuel Dickstein, Nathan George Horwitt, 
Jabotinsky, Rose Keane, Emil Lengyel, I. Lipschutz, Lawrence Lipton, Emil 
ludwig, 8. Merlin, Michael Potter, Curt Riess, K. Shridharani, Johan J, Smertenke, 
\rthur Szyk, Thomas J. Watson, Gabriel Wechsler, Alex Wilf, 








fp By a ruling of the Treasury Department | 
contributions to this Committee are tax exempt ~ 


N1 

| Emergency Committee 
to Save the Jewish People of Europe 
l 1 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


| I hereby join your efforts to obtain im- 
| mediate United Nations action to save the 
| Jewish people of Europe. I enclose my con- 
tribution to enable you to carry out this 


lous task in the sum of $........> 


+ 


remen 
Please make checks payable to 
Mrs. JOHN GUNTHER, Treas. 
| ne 


ADDRESS....... 
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police states, and streamlined political pressure 
s 


pervaded 


groups, OF > st internati ynalism, humanitariantsm, and 
intellectual ’ well, here they are in this book. Baffled 

id, in the case of Angeli a Balabanoff, 
by f sm, Communist chicanery, and war, they have 
I ugh another outlet into expression It is a relief at 
t time as a surprise to find someone who has never 


doubted the dignity of the working “masses,” and who still 


1Z 


wal » educate and lead them rather than manipulate an ! 
drive them, who feels pity for their human sufferings instead 


yntempt for their animal helplessness 
And here you have, also, the present emotions of one who 
has given her life to the more generous Socialist ideals and 


has not been discouraged in her loyalty. In one of the most 
touching of her poems Comrade Balabanoff writes 


J'ai cherché la vérité 
Et je l'ai adorée, 

C'est a elle que j'ai immolé 

Ce que je suis et ce que j'ai été 

Et je meurs oubliée 

Courbés sous le joug invisible 
De leur misé¢re, 

Je les vois tous les jours résignés et paisibles 
Gravir leur calvaire 

Tandis que mon coeur ef srasse 


Leur souffrance infinie 


Il serre avec une atroce angoisse 
Et ne bat plus 
Je meurs saluant la mort 


Comme un voyageur arrivé au port 
Aprés une longue traversée 
aimée . 


Qu'il n'a ni voulue, ni 


EDMUND WILSON 


All the King’s Horses 


millan Company. $ 
THE DISPLACEMENT OF POPULATION IN EUROPE. 
By Eugene Kulischer 


y « 
i 


Y OF NAZISM. By Frank Munk 


$2.50. 


The Mac: 


The International Labor Office. 


pn 


N AMERICA a price and profit economy may survive the 
war with 


ions. In Europe Humpty-Dumpty 


has not merely fallen off the wall; he has been kicked, beaten, 


racked, gouged, and eviscerated, and not all the international 


bankers, economic experts, social workers, and graduates of 


the army school of tion can hope to put him 


together again 


If anyone has any illusions on this score let him read 


Dr. Munk’s study. He describes it modestly as “a sniping 


i into a lar 


expedition illage,”’ but it is in fact a thorough 
re mnais f } ” comniley CON ! re i 
ni ance oO ] , ( pi¢ econon a 1 now 1n 
ene ‘ As a tron of data is invaluable, 
even though it might |! een improved by more systematic 
organization le the « niot ‘ resses, if : ( eS 
pen tod te re aiways su ( ve 
f 
Dr. Munk does not pay much ittention to the uctual physi- 
destruction that has en caused by the war. Horrifying 


| rove to be the most 


easily remedied 


Ord n Europe He points 






out, however, that bombs and shells are not the . 


ments of “disinvestment” at work. Total war 


centration on the 


progressive deterioration of all forms of 


needs of the military 







pots and pans to railroads. In this country too \ 
encing in a mild form this deprecation of 
wealth, but with our immense capacity for p 





regard it as almost a blessing since we can loo! 





a huge replacement market after the war to 





] 





busy. In the less advanced European countries, how: 
I 





} } - + . r ; ] : ° 
rebuilding of their modest pre-war stock of ca 


I 
big ] oO a maimfarl re f 
pe a iOng and painiul Process. 






Even so, this is not one of the major problems 





totalitarianism. Much more difficult to handle w 


institutional changes that have been imposed on | 






ten years. Take, for instance, the tragic 





of peoples back and forth across the Continent in ; 





with the exigencies of Nazi economy or “race | 





both. Dr. Munk devotes a chapter to this subject 





also reviewed in statistical detail in Dr. Kulischer 
graph. The | 


reaches the 
000,000 Europeans have 






latter conclusion that 





been torn from their 
The 


this vast army, r 





“transplanted, deported, and dispersed.” 





I 
resettlement, and rehabilitation of 





whom will be suffering from overwork and undern 





ment, is an essential preliminary to reconstruction. It 





hard to imagine the burdens it will impose on a bs 0" 





transport system and disorganized food supply. 





The psychological shocks suffered by European 






have been even more devastating than the physical o: 





Treated like animals, men have had to live like a 





“The individual is compelled,” writes Dr. Munk, “t 





a twilight zone of amorality, to hide his true feelings 





above all, to conceal his hatred of the invaders 





understanding of the fact that all nations after the ter 





tion of Nazi domination will exhibit an abnormal! 






psychology is indispensable to any post-war planni 





is one of the many arguments developed in this bo 





any effort to reconstitute laissez faire economy in Furore 






after the war. That economy was already undermin« 





Hitler's advent, for as this book notes, the spirit of enterpris 





in Europe—and, we may add, not only in Europe—had bee 





largely stifled by business devices to restrict output in the 






interest of preserving existing property and existing income 





The only hope for Europe is an expansionist economy, a 
we cannot expect to found that on the basis of a ca; 






class steeped in the principles of monopoly. Be 





capitalist class in Europe has been either bought up or \ 






out by the Nazis. Even in Germany itself hundreds of thy 






sands of small business men have been forced into the fa 


torte In Laster 






n Europe the Jews, who as a class of 





entrepreneurs and middlemen played an important par 
> | 
1g economy, | 





+} 





ave been liquidated. In other count 






Germans have usually gone about their depredati 


some show of legality, but the results are much the 





With the aid of the revenues produced from “occu; 






costs 


they have bought control of the key industries. ‘ 






t 


those business men who have been willing to co 


have had much chance to survive. Meanwhile Gert 


















out tentacles in all directions; so that they now 


the financial business of Europe, while the whole 
ee en eee Shee weiaiaasiiti silat ar 

Ss littered with wortniess German currency and 

's. When the Third Reich collapses, militarily, 


onomically bankrupt, the new order and the 
sh together 
start cannot be made except on a planned basi 


it 


Munk’s conclusion, but for his specific proposals 
fer the reader to his book. Here I can only mention 


lisparaging discussion of the many suggestions 


been made for promoting greater political and 
inity in Europe. He sees nationalism as the pre- 
t element in resistance to the Nazis and believes that 
war it will be a stronger force than ever before. 
ntly, he argues, any attempt to enforce unity by 
ressure will only heighten the nationalist fever. It is, 
deniable that wounded and infected nationalisms 
to prove one of the worst legacies of Nazism, but 
k is perhaps more than a little complacent in his 
» that the disease must be allowed to run its course. 
struction of Europe’s economy cannot be accom- 
a series of watertight compartments, and planning 
cind advocated by this book will prove still-born 
is Continental in scope. This does not mean that a 
States of Europe is the only solution, but there must 
heck on the autarchic tendencies which were so 
t before the war. KEITH HUTCHISON 


Charting the Paths of Progress 


LLARS OF SECURITY. By Sir William H. Bever- 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50 
ITICS of the celebrated Beveridge Report who com- 
ned that Sir William had taken a too restricted view 
security should be effectively silenced by the present 
The scope of subjects covered is breath-taking. In 
to summarizing and explaining certain aspects of 
rt, which he describes as an attack on the giant evil 
t, Sir William devotes considerable attention to each 
ther four giants—Disease, Ignorance, Squalor, and 
Other essays are devoted to such diverse topics as 
izing the British government for total war, the five 
standards adopted by British church leaders, the 
re of the Jews, and the problem of small nations. 
obviously impossible to summarize Sir William's 
ts on all these matters within the compass of a brief 
But let no one think that in discussing such matters 
onduct of the war or the organization of the peace 
rt of the “Report on Social Insurance and Allied 
is getting beyond his depth. Sir William, as an 
need civil servant, has an extraordinary grasp of the 
inciples of both political and economic organization 
s vast technical knowledge is brought into sharp focus 
ial philosophy which is remarkable for both its clarity 
steadfastness of purpose. This unusual combination 
lities gives a st imp of great authority to his discussion 
diverse subjects covered in this volume. 


ittacking the giant Disease the Beveridge Report pro- 
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The Pillars of Security 
By Sir William H. Beveridge 


Concrete proposals by the author of the Beveridge 
Plan. “The scope of subjects covered is breath- 
taking ... its sanity and sound humanitarianism 
should commend it to forward-looking peoples of 


all political persuasions.”—The Nation $2.50 


Towards an Abiding Peace 
By R. M. Maclver 


“Not just another peace book. Far from it; it is 
probably the best book of this kind that has ap- 
peared in many years. In noble and hard-hitting 
prose, he tells what peace is and how we can 
have it."—The Nation. $2.50 


The New Europe 
By Bernard Newman 


A profound common-sense study of the problems 
of settling Europe’s boundaries. History, geog- 
raphy, economics, language, religion, ethnic lines 
—and above all, the sentiments of each population 
—are considered. “A mine of information ‘ 
also a warning to statesmen against trying to bite 
off too much.”—WN. ¥Y. Times. Mapandindex. $3.75 


Free China’s New Deal 
By Hubert Freyn 


An authentic and stirring record of China’s 
heroic fight to rebuild and reshape herself even 
in the midst of war. “It fills a need—will be of 
value long after the war.”—Nathaniel Peffer, 
N. Y. Times Book Review. $2.50 


The Spanish Labyrinth 
By Gerald Brenan 


A brilliant analysis of Spanish personalities and 
politics, written from first-hand knowledge, with 
the keenness and objectivity of a surgeon. “An 
absolutely essential work, not only for the general 
reader but for the specialist in Spanish political 


history.”—The Nation. $3.50 
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posed a comprehensive public medical service, providing free 
s s 

treatme f ¢ f —oph ilm neral. spe- 

Cc! t, cor tant { nursing. Dealing with the giant Ignor- 


ung Ss 
] ut adult education on a greatly extended 5 j 
a l € ( ] : Four 
Ss { I t Gol! ith 
Squalor J a planne ! f land, a use of 
transport sensi irchitecture, and a reorganization 
of the | ling industry along efficient lines. Sir William’s 
propo ils for a t int Idleness are not zg -atly 
d t < oO N nal Re- 
sources I = nce of such an 
attack lies in national plas g for full employment. S ich 
| t ll as 
i! } ! 1 x t nt on 
essential liberties. But it cannot be dev d without giving 
up someth that something being what he des as 
‘ r dar! ol look aire id a a nation 
Readers who are looking for a blueprint for a post-war 
Ui 1 will no 1 this book. No drastic reorganiza- 
t 1 Of f ocial, or economic structure is proposed. 
The virtues as well as the limitations of private enterprise 
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presents 









Richard Tregaskis’ 


GUADALCANAL DIARY 


. engrossing screen drama 





“A powerful war film 
instructive and terribly moving 
Howard Barnes, Herald-Tribune 
















. crammed with herolo 






“Stirring inapiring .. 






action of the grimmest sort.” 
Bosley Crowther, N. Y. Times 






Plus a star-studded stage show 


RITZ BROTHERS 


The GOLDEN GATE QUARTET 
Bill Bailey * Jim Wong Troupe Now! 
Ihe Alice Dudley Dancers 
Ben Yost Singers 
The Gae Foster Roxyettes 
th AVE. & Suth BT 
doors Oven (0:40 a.m. 













Paul Ash & The Roxy Theatre Orch. 









CHERYL CRAWFORD presents 


MARY MARTIN 





KENNY BAKER ° JOHN BOLES 
ONE TOUCH OF VENUS 


with PAULA LAURENCE & TEDDY HART 
look by 8. J. PERELMAN & OGDEN NABH Dances by Agnes de Mille 
Mus , KURT WEILL y OGDEN NASH Rtage y ELIA KAZAN 
IMPERIAL, Thea.. 45th St. W. of Bway. Evgs. 6:59. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 
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are recognized. Sir William's program, if we must |ahe} » 
is a reformist program. But its sanity and sour ry 
tarianism should commend it to forward-looking ee 
all political persuasions. MAXWELL S. STi . | 
. 
DRAMA wi 
i; “The Innocent Voyage” Richard Hughes uses | . } ~ 
device of leading the reader into fantasy along Tee 
trail of fact’ that seems natural. By the time one a . 
the central situation—that of a group of children o: ve 
ship in 1860—it too seems natural, and the r ¢. HAG 
havior of the characters preserves the illusion. Mr. | oc'e fon 
fantasy is a relentless critique of the child as mo: und nting t 
every element, from the ominous tropic setting t \ gent, | 
torian manners of the children, is used with great no vi 
fine psychological understanding to create the atr ere Pag postion, 
of a vivid nightmare, in which innocence plays the if : : 
Evil and tough pirates become the pathetic victin hep oe 
unwitting fiends otherwise known as children i es ’ 
Paul Osborn’s dramatization (Belasco Theater me ee H, 
only to be based on the book. The “bright trail of fact” js ree 
missing—and I hardly see how it could be accom 1 on ' tH 
the stage. More important, he makes many concessi he velopme 
view of the child as little darling, and since one su rch to 
sion would be enough to shatter the sinister spell woven by have 
Mr. Hughes, this version lacks the nightmarish un f the 
Original. The rich material elements, and the supe gh, he 
drama, of the book have been taken over; the fears on 
has been domesticated and made respectable, but it breaks . 
through often enough—and mainly in the acting of Abby . ne 
Bonime, who plays the part of Emily—to add spic« i. 
is essentially a spectacle in gay colors bearing the unmis 1] h 
takable, spare-no-expense imprint of the Theater Guild 
Abby Bonime indeed is so nearly true to the crigina wv pl: 
she and she alone provides the element of the mons‘rous 1S 
(the other children, while they are extremely wel! trained, cI 
behave rather than act and are never anything worse than en 
brats). And her acting makes Mr. Osborn’s ending, which tu 
is quite different from that of Mr. Hughes, surprisingly t. Cha; 
effective. In the book the child never confesses to the mut . 
der of the Dutch captain (who has turned into a Swede for hg 
some reason or other) even though she knows that her te fa be 
loved pirate captain will go to the gallows for her act. In 7 et 
the play she does confess—in a burst of hysteria which makes 4 
her story even more unbelievable than it intrinsically is, and rminat 
just as damning to her friend as silence would have been wi 
Oscar Homolka as the pirate captain and Herbert Berg s in 
hof as his mate give performances which make one reflec success! 
upon the virtues of a tradition of acting—which scarcely achic 
exists any more in this country. And if they produce the e° 
effect of being baffled rather than terrorized by their charges ' “ } 
it is because the play prescribes it. iggy 
The settings and costumes are those of a “period” piece being 
no attempt has been made to invent a furniture of fantasy tad 
Perhaps this is just as well, though one wonders if a /¢s i on 
literal treatment might help to evoke, by a frontal and im The Fe 
mediate attack on the visual sense, the primary illusion wild t's wo 
Mr. Hughes creates with words, MARGARET MARSHALL began as a 
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CHAGALL: Oils and 

at Pierre Matisse Gallery 

N LIONEL FEIN- 

Oils, Water Colors, Drawings, 

ind Woodcuts, at Nierendorf 

- 7 y through November 30. JACK- 

)LLOCK: Oils, Gouaches, and 

*s, at Art of This Century Gal- 
gh November 27 





vember 27 


HAGALL’S art turns from the main 
stream of ambitious contemporary 
» follow its own path. It is 
t times powerful, but opens 
istas beyond itself. Chagall’s 
curiously enough, resembles 
Odilon Redon in the late nine- 
entury. The present exhibition, 

ed entirely of work done in 
(3, indicates a crisis in the painter's 
He is no longer mellowing in 

he is being challenged by events 
the imperatives of his artistic 
The soft, blandishing 
1es, the harmonic suffusions, 
have characterized his painting in 
fifteen years or more—never 
however, to submerge his native 
the way out. Re- 


mnt 


p 


mv baby 


the HR development 


are on 
s something of the flatter, less 
ishwork of his earlier period, 
hness too, but all much less 
ng modulated by everything 
; | has since discovered about the 
frank colors. A new 
plays a role, along with more 
more subject 
crucifixions and monsters. Usu- 
an artist exhausts one phase 
which time and error to assimilate the 
Chagall’s two or three new major 
major in size and pretension— 
patches of interesting paint- 
it none is fused into a complete 
ranic work of art. The variables 
ed form are not related with 
visual logic to the murky, in- 
nate fond that is the constant 
een which they appear. Yet lack of 
Berg s in the new is worth any number 
ssful repetitions of the old. The 
achieved picture at the show, the 
e the he “La Nuit se méle au jour,” 
rpes ippens to repeat Chagall’s previous 
ss with royal blue. I would gladly 
considerations of size and ef- 
being irrelevant—for the large and 
ved “Crucifixion” with its yel- 
malaise. 
lhe Feininger exhibition covers the 
t's work from 1911 to 1938. What 
an as a German marriage of expres- 


yn of 


: § or surrealist 







sionism with cubism evoived after 1915 
into a province of Paul Klce’s art. Until 
then Feininger’s heavy and obtuse color 
oppressed his more genuine talent as a 
draftsman. Klee's 
have lightened and thinned his color 
and perhaps made him realize that his 
eyes—like Marin’s—conceived instinc- 
tively in darks and lights. The best pic- 
tures are those altogether in black and 
white and gray, as the pen-and-ink 
wash “Feininger am Kai,” or those in 
which the palette is narrowest, such as 
the water color “The Barque,’’ with its 
mere black, sky blue, lavender, and 
white. Feininger always paints with 
honesty and grace. He is not important 
in a large sense, but he has a very defi- 
nite and secure place in contemporary 
painting. 

There are both surprise and fulfil- 
ment in Jackson Pollock’s not so ab- 
stract abstractions. He is the first painter 
I know of to have got something posi- 
tive from the muddiness of color that 
so profoundly characterizes a great deal 
of American painting. It is the equiva- 
lent, even if in a negative, helpless way, 
of that American chiaroscuro which 
dominated Melville, Hawthorne, Poe, 
and has been best translated into paint- 
ing by Blakelock and Ryder. The mud 
abounds in Pollock’s larger works, and 
these, though the least consummated, 
are his most original and ambitious. 
Being young and full of energy, he 
takes orders he can’t fill. In the large, 
audacious “Guardians of the Secret’’ he 
struggles between two slabs of inscribed 
mud (Pollock almost always inscribes 
his purer colors) ; and space tautens but 


influence seems to 


does not burst into a picture; nor is the 
mud quite transmuted. Both this paint- 
ing and “Male and Female” (Pollock's 
titles are pretentious) zigzags between 
the intensity of the easel picture and the 
blandness of the mural. The smaller 
works are much more conclusive: the 
smallest one of all, “Conflict,” and 
“Wounded Animal,” with its chalky 
incrustation, are among the strongest 
abstract paintings I have yet seen by an 
American. Here Pollock’s force has just 
the right amount of space to expand 
in; whereas in larger format he spends 
himself in too many directions at once. 
Pollock has gone through the influ- 
ences of Miré, Picasso, Mexican paint- 
ing, and what not, and has come out on 
the other side at the age of thirty-one, 
painting mostly with his own brush. In 
his search for style he is liable to re- 
lapse into an influence, but if the times 
are propitious, it won't be for long. 
CLEMENT GREENBERG 
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To keep you well-informed and 
up-to-date, you need 


FACTS ON FILE 


World News Digest 


Would you like to condense 100 hours of 
weekly reading into 30 minutes, without 
missing a single important fact or event? 
Do you wish to have every major subject 
and news event at your finger-tips—con 
densed, sorted, filed and indexed for 
ready reference? FACTS ON FILE does 
it for you by means of a weekly 8-pagr 
digest that covers world news in capsule 
stripped of verbiage, opinion, and 


form 
comment 

FACTS ON FILE Saves you Hours of 
Reading Time, Improves Your Fund of 
Knowledge, Gives vou al! the News of 
the World including World War II, Na 
tional and Foreign Affairs, Latin Amer 


ica, Finance, Business, Arts, Science 
Education, Religion, Sports, Obituaries, 
etc., in handy reference form. Authorita 


tive, concise, easy to read. 

With FACTS ON FILE you can discard 
your clippings, notes, and stacks of maga 
zines. Acclaimed a “MIRACLE OF 
CONDENSATION” FACTS ON FILE 
is endorsed by prominent leaders in al! 
walks of life as invaluable for quickly 
locating facts, checking dates, figures, 
speeches, and names. Busy executives, 
speakers, governments, schools, libraries, 
business firms subscribe to FACTS ON 
FILE as the ONLY publication of tts 
kind tn America. Each weekly Digest 
comes to you with a Cumulative Index 
that keeps FACTS ON FILE up-to-date 


automatically 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TRY FACTS ON FILE for 5 weeks for only $1.00 
{value $2.50). Regular subscribers at $25.00 o 
year receive ao handsome loose-lecf OE LUXE 
BUCKRAM BINDER FREE OF CHARGE (Size 
9\ax11% inches). Holds a year's supply of 
Digests and Indexes. 


Send the coupon below with only $1.00 for 
special 5-weeks’ trial, which includes latest 
Quarterly Index FREE OF CHARGE 


FACTS ON FILE 


“THE NEWS OF THE WORLO IN CAPSULE FORM’ 
516 STH Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


(1) I enclose $1.00 for Special 5-weeka’ trial 
service to FACTS ON FILE, which entitles 
me to latest 22-page Quarterly Index FREE 


Name . ee . eee eer eee eeeeseree 


Address 








RECORDS 








flective and probes more deeply with 
ion; moreover, in the new 


4] 
ricner inne 


nerformance you hear three virtuoso 


soloists playing together well, but not 


rful ensemble team that Cor- 
t ] aud, and Casals got to be; and 
€ performance, finally, you 
Feuermann, a first-rate cellist and 
nguished musician, but not Casals. 
H er, when I heard the new version 
a year o (on test records ) 
I 1 it exce t: and so, I am sure, 
I ind of the performance on the 
f spa is but not bright; and 
S s come off much better than 
0, which dull and wooden 
is often blanketed by the strings. 
On a Scott 23 with the light, wide-range 
» there are disturbing buzzes 
es which are much less per- 
when the heavy, limited-range 
Astat Trutan pickup is used. And the 
surfaces of my review copy are a little— 
( le of sidcs more than a little 
i 
( 1 H » 8 iS 
J ; Ove Le Roi d'Ys,” a fine 
. | 
ut Mon h the San Francisco 
S ij 1 
oO t Ss cious! S$ a! j 
( ( r that have been heard from 
\ s ¢ I di ¢ t 


orchestra. With the Brush pickup there 


buzzes and rattles 


that are almost imperceptible with the 


single disc (10-1058 


Johann 


On another 


$75) is the Strauss ‘“Tritsch- 


I'ratsch’ Polka, enjoyable as played by 
he Boston Pops” Orchestra under 
Fiedler, and we!l recorded. The reverse 


side offers a typically cute “‘pops” con- 
del Castillo’s 
Clock”—which is also well 


ert number Lloyd 
( 1CcKOO 
ind recorded 

A reader, writing to me about Co- 

nbia’s new recording of the Beetho 
ven Quartet Opus 59 No. 1 (which I 
expect to review shortly), objects to 
the Busch Quartet instead 


of the Budapest 


the use of 


, and to the spreading 
of the performance over eleven sides, as 

rinst the ten sides required by previ- 
ous performances. He noticed the same 
Columbia's recent 


in the case of 
recording of Beethoven's Quartet Opus 
5. “The old Busch version of this took 
up four sides. The Budapest records 
ix sides, and for the extra sides 


and extra money the listener suffers a 


quite indefensible splitting into two of 


And he wonders 


id how artists are persuaded to 


the last movement.” 





The NATIO: 


lend themselves to this sort 
Beethoven's Opus 59 } 

the works which the Budapest © 

recorded for H. M. V. (\ . 

however, issue it here), and 

the terms of 








the contract 
again for another company Sim 





record 






ilar terms in its 
Columbia will prevent it from record. 
ing for another company t 


ances of works that Columbia has ps. 


pre ent 4 









corde d sO badly; and we w et no 
better recordings of these - 
unless Columbia itself de 10 





them over again and does them better 
In the second place, the Bu 
seems to assume that if it plays twice 






as slowly as anyone else it 











something twice as profound; and |] 
suspect that this tender 

the eleventh side in Columbia's new ce 
of Oput 59 No. 1. If the Busch ¢ tet 
doesn’t play too slowly it plays too fas 
—one example of this bein: 

rushed through Opus 95 on fou ‘ 





and it is probable that the 
performance of the Bud 






additional Ss 






required two more sides | 
as the recording is cut the f¢ 
nt would not fit o Oo 
ere is the g tion wh 
could have cut narrowe: 





the entire movement « 
But even if Columbia is innocer 







instance the practice my roicer 5 





to is one which record companies are 
and I know of on 
hat brings me to t! 





guilty of; 
right now. ° 







point: only a very few artists are powe 
ful enough to exact in their 

the veto power which enables to 
prevent the companies from is le. 





fective recordings or indulging in other- 
wise objectionable practices 

The same reader, thanking me for 
my remarks on the New Friends of 
Music audience, asks me to “vet in 4 
little advance criticism of the behavior 
of the Y. M. H. A. 
Budapest Quartet concerts. Compared 
the Y. M. H. A.-ers the New 
Friends people are models of |istening 
HAGGIN 








audien ( tt Oe 





with 





decorum.” B. H 











Next week in The Nation 
“Arrival and Departure” 


By Arthur Koestler 
Reviewed by Diana Trilling 









“The Fruits of Fascism” 
By Herbert L. Matthews 
Reviewed by Paolo Milano 








































Mpere Are Those 


Swings? 
a Savingsé 


sis: George Richmond Walker 


“@.. interesting article in The 
November 6 entitled Tax 

ie, gs! He assumed in this arti- 
»~ is a vast fund of idle sav- 
withheld from investment, so vast, 

: ‘the tax on it were now 
x Treasury could borrow the 
is to finance the war with- 

' recourse to banks and with- 

' e nagging, the parades, or 


‘In other words, these idle 
amount to billions! 

Mr. W I've 
for since the panic of 
_ he theory of “und 
At last I have him, 

g all these years I have been try- 
how much of this idle 

j existed and who owned it 

in - investment 
very much interested 
Mr. Walker, no doubt, 
the man who has the figures or he 
biold e written his article. Wil! 
Mr. Walker to reveal the 
funds, where they are 
<u} 


r? , 
alker %§ the man 


undert 


wt!” wie born. 


1-timers”’ 


°s$ are aiSO 


a genera! 10 


OTTO S. MAYER 


i, in 


November 5 
ere : Are the Figures 


Mayer 
ymers, 


to fe Sirs: I cannot provide Mr 
> th a list of prospective cust 

idle money? If a man works 
1 week we regard him as fully 
of ed, but if he works only three 
psa week he is half employed and 
vior ile. Likewise with money. Ac- 
jing to the governors of the Federal! 
tem the average rate of turn- 


es 
~ 


\ Mi: of demand deposits during the pe- 
| 20-29 in 100 cities excluding 
1s 34.8. In 1942 the rate of 
id declined to 18.4, and in 

even | This 


were working as 


ine 


1 
een ower 


ire has 
if money 


is duri ing | the 


)’s our pres- 


transactions 


5 3 per 


of business 
about 


¢ 


1 from an average o 
© 20's to 16.3 in 1942 Money 


1 aa v 


y iazy 1M incw LULA 







Letters 


Again, during the ‘20's the national 
income was about hea times our money 
supply. Thus in 1929 currency and de- 
mand de together totaled 
27 billions and the national income was 


posits about 
around 81 billions. At the present time 
the national income is running at the 
rate of about 150 billions, which indi- 
cates that we need a working money 
tually 
fOv- 


$iS Our CX- 


supply of around 50 billions. A¢ 
it is about 84 billions, includin 
ernment deposits. On this ba 
cess money supply is in the 1 
hood of 34 billions. 

If Mr. Mayer wants further informa- 
tion I refer him to the reports on saving 
issued by the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission and by the Department of Com- 
merce. The Federal Reserve Bulletin for 
October deals with the ownership of 
Professor 


eighbor- 


bank deposits. The booklet by 
Slichter on “Present Savings and Post 
war Markets” issued by 
Business Review may also prove useful. 
GEORGE RICHMOND WALKER 


Boston, Mass., November 12 


the Harvard 


An English Trooper 
Comments 


Dear Sirs: Being in the fortunate posi 
tion of receiving copies of The Nation 
lz 


quite regularly from America, I was 
1 & , 

particularly i interested in Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s article entitled England Teaches 


Its Soldiers, which appeared in 
ssue of Aug ist 21. I myself have been 
“subjected” to the educational program 

in the British army for some time 
The first thing I would like to point 

out to Mr. Niebuhr is that he must not 
forget that we only started our educa 
tional scheme =~ some three years 
ago and that it really didn’t get going 
winter of 1942. The first we 
read about it was in the autumn of 

1941; there were notices up saying 

that correspondence courses in various 


you r 


hy 
till the 


subjects—from algebra to zoology 

could be arranged for us via the War 
Office, and that books would be put at 
our disposal. But just at that time, I am 


we were too busy in the London 
the blitz. So it took 
going; 


too hard on 
e? 


afraid, 
docks dealing with 
two years of war before 


hr a bit 


we got 
is not Mr. Niebul 
the American army authoritic 

Last winter we were particularly for- 
tunate: being stationed 


o 
versity towns we 


near one of the 
were given 


Scot ish uni 


lo the kiditors 


all possible facilities to attend evening 


classes free of charge and had visitors 
from the university coming regularly to 
Our camp to give lectures on history, 
constit itional law, literature, et The 


attendance at the lectures was voluntary, 
always a sure sign that there is enough 
genuine interest to keep up a good-sized 
audience. 
Great 


(Army Bur 


4 
Al 
ale mentwione 
1 


praise must go to the ABCA 
reau of Current Affairs ) peo 
-d in your correspondent's 
article. We have a weekly ABCA period, 
and this as well as the popular Brains 
Trust of B. B. C. fame has done wonders 


to start and stim 


— 


late discussions in the 


army. Our last but one ABCA discus 
sion was on aang problems, which 
led to the subject of British agriculture 


in our last period, and our next one 


will be about government control—a 
very topical subject just now, after 


Churchill's speech in the Commons on 
All these discussions 
are led by our sergeant major, whose 
only function is to set the ball rolling 
Whereas discipline is very strict in our 


the coal situation 


unit, there is no distinction of rank in 
these ABCA talks. And a sergeant 
major is surely the last person one 
might think of as urging his men to 
air their opinions 

Need I state that this goes to show 
that the army definitely does want us 
to use our brains? Of course no one 
can as yet foresee the results of this 
educational crusade, but it is not likely 


to be harmful to the community after 

is it? 

TROOPE 
igland 


the war, 


R COLIN BARON 


Ed; rware, Ex 


Teachers and the Public 


Dear Sirs: In 
wages for rural 


her discussion of low 
teachers in the Middle 
West, in The Nation of October 23, 
Alice A. Tollefson committed the con 
placing full responsi- 
tions on the incompe 


ers 


ventional error = 
bility for con 
tence of the tea 
Indubitably, there are hundreds of 
poorly j ose primary 
interests ssroom. For 
the employment of these unqualified 
men and women as teachers, the blame 
rests squarely on the gulders of an 
apathetic public that is more concerned 
about 
children property educated 


1, 
1 


, ' 
teachers w 


prepared | 
are not in the 


“saving” money than having its 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 40 


By JACK BARRETT 
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9 10 

11 12 13 

15 1 

17 
18 19 20 1 
22 
23 4 5 
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ACROSS 


1 He is nothing if not parochially- 
mi? 
6 It’s 
9 Will make thing 
10 Emphatic ty 
11 Out of date 


3 go fart 


12 hae i eis 

iS Catspaw 

l Thor if ly t ed out 

16 The cowboy finds it useful when he 
wants to re a little bul 

18 “To the glory that was ------ And 
the grandeur that was Rome” 

) Easy pood-nature, as they say in 
France 

23 Uncommon sense? 

24 To get it back in a certain time is 
really quite an idea 

25 Communistic shade 

28 The rest (anag.) 

29 Sidney Smith found a little of this 
foodstuff useful in cultivating liter- 
ature 

) Where good Americans go when 
they die 

31 Spider which gave itg name to a 
dance 

DOWN 
1 Divinity who is a match for you 
This is altogether too much! 


a) 


Backward view with a backward 
sorter starting it 

4 Some of your furniture is probably 
made of it 

5 BRoota may be, but of course this ad- 


mits of a denial 


6 A backward poet is somewhat dull 
7 It requires an excursion to get this 
North African place going 
8 Fake some title or excuse for kiss- 
ing a girl 
The nation’s canital (looks almost 
like a thinly-veiled plug for us!) 
15 Doesn’t make the instrument cease, 
as it says (two words, 5 and 4) 
Surely the most valuable adaptation 
of an iron hook? 
One of the longest lines in the world 
21 A dainty musical item, though it 
might be more so from the sound 
of it 
Stavs like this of course, but had it 
started differently it might have 
suited an English county 
} The Greeks have a word 
alluvial deposit 
Sometimes high, but always in sea- 
60n 


for this 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 89 


ACROSS:—1 IRONSIDE; & STUPOR; 10 
FREEDOM; 11 ARBUTUS; 12 AGENT; 13 
RESPECTED; 14 EXTRA; 16 TREEFROG; 
19 BRAKKVAN; 22 AT SEA; 24 BASTI 
NADO; 26 TRAMP; 28 EMITTED; 29 
LURCHER; 30 SHERRY; 81 TSARINAS. 


DOWN 1 INFRA-RED; 2 OXEFYE; 3 SIDB- 
TRACK; 4 DEMERIT; 6 TABLE; 7 POTA- 
TIONS; 8 RESEDA; 9 LASSIE; 15 TURN- 
STILB; 17 FLATTERDR; 18 RAMPARTS; 
20 VIANDS; 21 NOODLES; 23 OBSESS; 25 
INTER; 27 ASHEN, 


























The NATION 


I well remember, when living jn 4 
Middle West some years ago, a mem) 
of a rural school board who paid) 
trainer of his race horses $100 a meal 
while the teacher of the distric wre 
was paid $30 a month for teachino; 
children. , 

When public opinion accords to ed 
cation the dignity which is its due a, 
pays to teachers a wage that wil! engi 
them to live the life of educated, gif 
respecting human beings, the type g 
teacher of which your correspond 
complains will vanish from the schoo! 

The public gets exactly the kind g 
teachers it pays for, and why shouldy 
it? RALPH JOHNSON 
Mercer Island, Wash., November 1 







So 












Erratum 


Dear Sirs: I should like to note the fo) 
lowing error in fact which appeared ; 
my article, Unions, Restricted Clientele 
in The Nation of August 14, 1943 
pp. 178-80: 

On page 178 I included the Com 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union among thg 
American Federation of Labor afhilias 
which exclude Negroes by a provisi 
in their constitution. I have sir 
learned that the bar to Negro membe; 
ship was deleted from the constit 
of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Unig 
in 1935 and that this union now ly 
Negroes in its organization 

HERBERT R. NORTHRUP 


Detroit, Mich., November 10 
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DONALD W. MITCHELL, profess 
of political science at Sam Hous 
State Teachers College, Texas, is t 
work on a history of the “new” Unite 
States navy since 1883. 














McALISTER COLEMAN vas { 
twenty-five years an associate of Os 
Ameringer in labor and Socialist activ 
ties. Mr. Coleman's new book, “M 
and Coal,” is dedicated to “Oscar Amet 
inger, Stalwart Fighter for ‘the M 
from the Picks.’ ” 
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GAETANO SALVEMINI, former! 
professor of history at the Unive rf 
of Florence, is coauthor with Georg 


La Piana of “What to Do with Ita} 








EDMUND WILSON is author ef “7! 
Wound and the Bow: Seven Studies! 
Literature,” and other works of at 
cism. 




















